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Saturday, August 18, 1906 


The Parliament of Man, the 
Federation of the World 


| By a Staff Correspondent at the 


Interparliamentary Union Conference 


The Foreign-Born American 
By Jane E. Robbins, M.D. | 


The Country Church and its 


Social Problem 
By George F. Wells 


A New Phase of Industrial 


Education 
By Isabel C. Barrows and C. H. Kelsey 
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HAT you want is your kind 
of music. It may be class- 
ical or it may be ‘“‘rag-time.” It 
may be the “shit” of the latest 
musical comedy or it may be 
a selection from ‘‘Faust.” 


With the 


pon 
P honograph 


you can have your kind of music 


and your friends can have their 
kind. This wonderful music- 
maker has no single specialty. It 
is a versatile entertainer. It pro- 
duces, with fidelity, the songs of 
all singers; the music of the mas- y 
ters; the old tunes as well as the 


popular airs of the day. 


**The American Nights Entertainment,” a booklet which 
will suggest many ways of making home more desirable than 
the club which will help entertain friends, which will give 
ideas for money-making programs, sent free on request. 


National Phonograph Co. 
60 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


New York London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexicc City 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Macmillan Company’s Latest Publications 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Hallock and Wade’s Outlines of the Evolution of Weights 


and Measures and the Metric System 


By Witi1AM HALLock, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Columbia_University, and HERBERT T. WADE, 
Editor for Physics and Applied Sciences of “ The New International Encyclopedia.” 
11+ 304 pp., cl., $2.25 net; by mail, $2.40. 


Stevens and Hobart’s Steam Turbine Engineering 
By T. STEVENS and H. M. HosBart, author of “* Electric Motors,” etc. 
10+-814¢ pp., with 516 illustrations, cloth, $6.50 net. 
ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


Raper’s The Principles of Wealth and Welfare 


By CHARLES Lee RApeEr, Ph D., University of North Carolina. 10+336 pp., r2mo, cloth, $1.10 net. 


John Spargo’s xewbooken Socialism 


A Summary and Interpretation of Socialist Principles. By JoHN SpPARGO, author of “ The Bitter Cry of the 
Children.” An especially notable chapter discusses hberty in the Socialist state. 
16+2067 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; by matl, $1.37 


Thompson’s From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill 


A Study of the Industrial Transition in North Carolina. By HOLLAND THompson, Ph.D., Sometime Fellow 
in Columbia University. A very valuable contribution to the study of factory conditions in the cotton states, ; 
particularly in North gnd South Carolina. 10+284 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.67. | 


7 MISCELLANEOUS NEW BOOKS 
Major’s First Steps in Mental Growth 


A Series of Studies in the Psychology of Infancy. By Davip R. Major, Ph.D., Oho State University. “ As 
a record of patient and competent minute observation, the book is of immense value in many ways.”—Courier- 
Journal, 14+-300 illustrated. s12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; by matl, $1.37. 


Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


By JAMes OuTRAM. With maps and many illustrations reproduced from fine photographs. “A valuable and 
charming book . . . so fascinating that we envy him the seeing "—Aa/timore Sun. 
Second edition. 12+-451 pp., 8vo, tllustrated, cloth, $2.50 net, by mail, $2.62. 


Professor E. W. Hilgard’s Soils 


Their Formation, Properties, Composition, and Relations to Climate and Plant Growth in the Humid and Arid 


Regions. By E. W. HILGARD, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Agriculture in the University of California, and 
Director of the California Agricultural Experiment Station. Cloth, 8vo, 593 Pp. Ready August 1. 
NEW NOVELS 
Winston Churchill’s Coniston | 
By the author of “ Richard Carvel.” “* Coniston’ is one of the best novels that has ever been written in 
America.” —P/ain Dealer. Cloth, samo, tilustrated, $1.50. 
| The Works of Maurice Hewlett = Complete | 
Edition de Luxe in Ten Volumes. Sold in Sets only. Bound in dark olive-green cloth, rich gilt back, similar 
to the binding of the Special Limited Editions of Pater, Arnold, etc. Price, $3.00 per volume. 
Miss Marie Van Vorst’s The Sin of George Warrener | 
By the author of * Miss Desmond,” “ Amanda of the Mill.” “ It touches a very high level of literary realism.” 
—Globe. Cloth, 12amo, $1.50. 
Barbara’s The Garden, You, and I . 


By MAREL OsGoop WriGurt, author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” “ People of the Whirlpool,” 


etc. “ Mrs. Wright has a genius for causing her readers to love the whole world and all that is in it. ore 
everything else, it is an outdoor book.” —Breekipn Lag/e. 12+397 thlustrated, r2mo, cloth, $1.50 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR | 
The Cities of Spain. By EDwarp Hutton. 24 colored plates. With many other 
A Wanderer in Holland. By E. V. Lucas. 20 colored plates. illustrations in 
The Land of Pardons. By ANATOLE LE Braz. 12 colored plates. half-tone. 

The Norfolk Broads. By W.A. Durr 48 colored plates. Each r2mo, cloth, 


Oxford. Described by Ronert Peet and H.C. Mincuin. 100 colored plates. with cover design 
in gilt, $2.00, net. 
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THE 


OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLLEGE FOR SALE 


Applications addressed to 7,463, Outlook. 
TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colieges, schoois, and familhes. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


CALIFORNIA 


~ - and Seminary for Young 
Mi S O e e Women. Accredited to 
Universities and Eastern 

Colleges. Fall term 

opens August 15th. Ports in the same spot 


among the beautiful hills near Oakland. Catalogue and descriptive 
matter. Mrs. C MILLS, Pres., Mills College P. U., California. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Bridgeport Hospital Training School 
FOR NURSES 

offers a course of two and one-half years in general nursing, includ- 

ing three months in Obstetrics in New York City. For in ormation 

address Bridgeport Hospital, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Courtland School for Girls 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Two vacancies for house pupils. Advantages of high-grade day- 
school, with attractive home life in family of Principals. 


The Fannie A. Smith “taki,” School 


One and two years’ course. 905 La Payette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ST. PAUL'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL (EPISCOPAL) 


Begins its Fourteenth Year September 22d, 196, at its new location, 
Green’s Farms, Connecticut. This isa high class school for the sons 
of gentle people of moderate incomes. For terms address the Warden, 
Gilbert Yelverton Tompkins, The St. Margaret, West 47th St., N. Y. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


34th year. Intermediate, College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Superior advantages in Music, Artand the Languages. Gymnasium. 
The home life is replete with inspiration. 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls 


NORWICH, CONNEC TICUT. Offers a healthful, happy 
home with the best advantages for study and recreation. 


The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 


Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. (Wellesley) 


THE 


Connecticut Agricultural College | 


Storrs, Connecticut. For Men and Women 


COLLEGE COURSES in Agriculture, Horticulture, and Home 
s for Graduates of High Schools, leading to the degreeB.S. 
SUPPLEMENTARY Practical and Scientific Courses for 
he ites of Common Schools, leading to Diplomas or Certificates. 
Free Tuitien. Free Room Rent. Necessary Furniture Free. Model 
Dormitories. Board and Books at Cost. Music. Languages. 
Military Drill and Target Practice. Urgent demand for grad. 


FLORIDA 
FLORIDA, near Sanford 
A HOME SCHOOL 
For booklet, address (till Oct. 1 
GEO. L. MARIS, Prin., 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLINOIS 


‘Kindergarten Book FREE' 


describing the work of 


|ChicagoKindergarten 
‘Kinder: College 


| 
A) (Established in 1885) 
: Combines a College Course 
or 


and a Profession 
Students, Teachers, Mothers 


Young women seeking a life work at once 

womanly, profitable and pleasant; teachers 

wishing to keep in touch with new ‘and ori 

inal work ; mothers wishing to know the most approved meth« 

of child culture should write at once if 1906 canal ment is deolvet. 
For Free Book and further information address 


Mrs. her Crouse and Elizabeth Harrison, hicage Ul.) 


\ Dept. Chicago Kindergarten College, Chicago, 


THE 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 


Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
sicians, Bankers, and Students desiring to finish 
exther a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done. 


TWE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 801K CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE LORING SCHOOL ais 


High Class Boarding and Day School. Certificate admits 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Wells, or Baltimore Woman’s College. 
Bryn Mawr preparation a specialty. 30th year opens Sept. 26th. 
RS. STELLA DYER LORING, Principal 
2978 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ills. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


LP YOU DECID 
and colleges furnished withoutcharge. State kind of echool. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
764-41 Park Row, New York, or 1064 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


FOR 


Girton School ciris 


Ideal location in most beautiful suburb of Chicago. College 
Preparatory, General, and Special Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science, and Physical Training. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley. Send for illustrated Year Book which describes 


the School. FRANCIS KING COOKE, Prin., Winnetka, Illinois. Box 35 
KENTUCKY 
THE CROSS SCHOOL (0UISNILLE, 


uates. Illustrated Catalogue free. College Preparatory and General Courses. Music Hom me 
RUFUS WHITiAKE R STIMSON, A.M., B.D., President. for twenty girls. - Mrs. L. B. CROSS, Ph. D., Principal 
MAINE 


Miss Linda Hall’s School for Girls 


For boarding and day pupils seven go fourteen years of age. Num- 
ber limited. Near New York. outh Norwalk, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Number limited. Seventh year. Illustrated catalogue. 


The Holton-Arms School for Girls 


Finely equipped new oneeeing. Six resident papi Quiet, health- 
ful, studious life, leading to college or not, as may be desir 
Principals : Jessie Moore Horton, CAROLYN HouGcH Arms. 


EUROPE 
THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


_School of Travel 


nds whole school year abroad, combining travel with study. 
sual courses and rates. Girls sail with Principal early in October. 
Mrs. W. W. SCOTT, Sec’y, 158 Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 


MARYLAND 


The Girls’ Latin School 
of Baltimore 


A strictly college-preparatory school. Certificate admits to 
the leading colleges for women without examination. Careful 
attention given to the mental and religious development of 
every girl. A progressive Christian institution in an atmos- 
phere rich in opportunity for general culture. Address 

LEONARD A. BLUE, Ph.D., Principal, Baltimore, Md. 


THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


-“Fairholme’ Amherst, Mass. 


ber of girl s. SOacres beautifully 
situated on hill-top, Healthful location, easily accessible. Nearness to 
Smith and Mt. Holyoke Colleges makes their libraries, laboratories, 
art collections, museums, etc., available. Large corps ‘ot competent 
instructors, each a specialist in her branch. No girl held back or 
unduly hurried. Prepares for college— entrance | Sesemanone. Usual 
courses, special attention to music, art, modern la eo a Bpeewature. 
etc. Also elective courses. Judicious athletics basket ball, 
tennis. Modern buildings lighted by ition $500. For 
Year Book address Mrs W. NICHOLS, Ph.B. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Director, JEFF BRAC KETT, Ph.D. 

Boston Assistant, ZIL ‘SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard Uni- 
versity. For students of of charitable and other social! 
work, and workers, paid or volunta ry. Course ot one academig year 
begins October 2. ‘For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


MISS LAURA FISHER’S 
KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Regular two years’ course. Post-graduate course. Special course. 
For particulars address 


292 MARLBOROUGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massa. 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 15th year. 


Froebel School of Kindergarten Normal Classes 


Regular and Special Courses. 9 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Nichols Academy 


92D YEAR 


DUDLEY, MASS. 


A refined home school ideally located. Sixteen miles from Wor- 
cester. Elevation over seven hundred feet. Prepares for all col- 
leges. One teacher to every ten pupils. All buildings modern. 
Pu; ils under the immediate supervision of the resident head master. 
Terms reasonable. Send for circular. 


SAMUEL W., HALLETT, A.M. (Harvard), Head Master. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. A vigorous school life. A new gym- 
nasium with puming pool. Fits for college, scientific school, and 
pusiness Illustrated pe amphict sent free. Please address 


R. A. B. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Weliesiey Hills, Mass. 


All advantages of a large school 
Worcester Academy educators, complete 


ment enthusiasm. Eight buildings. Special laboratories. Gym- 


nasium. ‘**Megaron” containing noble Recrevtion Hall and big 
Swimming Pool. Ample Oval. Cinder Track. 73d year. Cata- 
logue. D. W. Asercromaiz, LL.D. 


The Stearns School 


for, Philhps Academy at Andover, Mass., and 
ing schools. For information, address 
UR FRENCH ST EARNS. A.B., Mont Vernon, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Mary’s Hall 
For Girls 
Burlington, New Jersey 


ideal Location between New York and Philadelphia 


High standard of scholarship 
Excellent record of health 
Happy home life. 


THE LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for college, university, and technical schools. School 
year opens Sept. WILLIAM GAuUD, Head Master. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 
Women 
Norton, Mass. Healthfully located within 30 miles of Boston. 72d 
year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed. Certificates to college. Advanced 
courses for high school graduc aduates and others. Artand music. Native 
French and German brick gymnasium, with resident instruc- 


tor: tennis, basket-ball held. For catalogues and views 
address the President, REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D. 


The Madison Academy 


High Class College Preparatory School for Boys and Girls. 
Accommodations for limited number of boarders. 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 25th. Write for booklet. 
G. CLAYTON ROBERTSON, Ph.B., Head Master, 


MADISON 403 NEW JERSEY 
KENT PLACE SCHOOL for Girls 


SUMMIT, N. J. (Suburban to New York), Sarah Woodman 
Paul, Principal. Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL.D., Pres’t Board of Directors. 


NEW YORK CITY 


“ 99 Home, Day, and Music School for Girls. English, 

The Elms Music, Special, and Colle . P reparatery Courses. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. PORTER, Principal, Springfield, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys Waban, 


A superior school; individual instruction and 
training ; athletic director. PILLSB Y, A.M., Prin. 


for Boys, Wellesley,Mass. A high 
ag: school offering unusual physical and mental 
bene hrou tow cnlene fall outing term in New Hampshire 
Mountains. ugh i unk on request. ward Augustine Benner, Pria. 


sessions, 9.30 to ew 
noon asses, to ¢ 
LAW SCHOOL Evening Classes, § to 10. 
LL.B., LL.M. J.D. 
Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N 


Kindergarten Normal Department 
Ethical Culture School 


For information address Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Cen- 
tral Park West and 63d St., New York City. 


INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK | 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. Com- 
prehensive, prescribed courses in all 
departments of music. Catalogue from 


| The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave., | 


New York City 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CiTY 


NEW YORK 


The Misses Ely 


Announce the removal of their School for Girls 
from Riverside Drive, New York, to 


| Greenwich, Connecticut 


Fifty minutes from New York City. 

New building designed and constructed for the School. 
Grounds twenty-five acres in extent. 

Primary, Intermediate and Secondary Courses. 
Advanced Courses in Literature, German, French & Music. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and Vassar Colleges, 


Re-opens October first. 

New York, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 
leachers College, 
The Horace Mann Schools University 
For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 75 teachers. 


Special attention to college preparation, Pupils admitted as va- 
cancies occur. Address Samuet T. Dutton, Supt. 


THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL 


and Kindergarten Normal Training Class 
24th year. 167 W. 57th St., opposite Carnegie Hall. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL 


35 Nassau St., New York City. ‘“ Dwight Method” of 
instruction. LL.B. in two years. LL.M. in three years. High 
standards. Send for catalozue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
NEW YORK 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK. | 
The Lady Jane Grey School 
Miss Mary R. Hype, Miss JANe Brewster Hype. Principals. 
SYCAMORE FARM SCHOOL 
FOR BACKWARD and NERVOUS CHILDREN 


Individual instruction. Home_privileges. For circular and par- 
ticulars address the school, R. F. D. No. 4, Newburg, N. Y 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded in 1814, 


Also Viount Pleasant Hall 


Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 


PEEKSKILL ACADEMY, N. Y. 
74th year opens September 19, 19%6. College-Preparatory (Yale, 
Princeton. Harvard standards) and advanced business courses. 
Junior School for boys under 14. School Camp near Lake Cham- 
plain. Oldest endowed civic Military Academy in the U. 5. 
JOHN CA BL A.M. ? Principal 
CHARLES A, ROBINSON, Ph.D. 5 — 


New York, Pelham Manor. 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls 
Half hour from Grand Central Station. 
Mrs. John Cunningham Hazen, Principal. 


Miss M. MeKay 
Miss S. L. Tracy 5 Associate Principals. 


To those who are choosing a school for their daughters 


THE BALLIOL SCHOOL 


is offered as a modern school, planned to meet as completely as pos- 
sible the needs of growing girls. A large gymnasium under compe- 
tent management: beautiful country, and a fine winter climate; a 
home life of pleasant social interests and cultivating influences; a 
high standard of work and character, are among the advantages of 
the school. 

College preparatory and general courses. Year book sent on 
application and correspondence invited, 

Head: Hatt, Bryn Mawr “3. 


Miss C. E. MASON’S Suburban ‘School 


THE CASTLE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Al! de- 
artments. College preparatory, graduAting, and special courses 
‘or circular address Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 711 


OHIO 
A. MN. Henshaw, Com'’dt. year. &. P. Roberts, B.A., Head Master 


Ohio Military Institute 


College Hill, Ohio. A high-grade preparatory school for good 
boys between the ages of 10 and 18 years. | ; 
ocation. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati, and 1,000 feet above 

sea-level, in a wholesome, 

Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to academic 
training. 

Advantages. Individual attention. Certificates admit to manyCol- 
leges and Universities. (sraduates in both Government Academies. 

Health andStrength. Healthful situation; Athletics under in- 
telligent direction. Correspondence is invited. Address The Com’dt 


Onto, Oberlin, Box O. 


OBERLIN ACADEMY 


Seventeen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
college or scientific school. ew courses in History and Science. 
Newgymnasium. Expenses reasonable. Seventy-fourth year begins 
Sept. 19th, 196. For catalogue apply to Jonn Peck ,Principal. 


MiamiUniversity 


* The Old Historic College of The Middle 


West.. Write for beautiful Souvenir Booklet 
to the President, 
Guy Potrrer Benton, LL.D., Oxford, Ohio. 


New York, 
OME AND Day ror GIrRLs, 
Putnam é Hall Preparation for all colleges. Exceptional 
tacilities tor / assay preparation. Elective courses. Specialists in 
each department. Certificate admits to l’assar. Basketball, tennis, 
and other out-door sports. ELLen BarRTLeTT, Prin. 


Rye Seminary Rye, New York. 


For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


HEATHCOTE HALL 


The Misses Lockwood’s Collegiate School for Girls. Offers fullest 
opportunities in literature, languages, art, and music. 


1830 


The Oxford College for Women {33° 


OXFORD, OHIO, One hour trom Cincinnati. Four years’ Col- 
lege Course. Unusual advantages in music, art, oratory, and prepar- 
atory branches. Faculty trained in best schools of Europe and America. 


$300 a year. JANE SHERZER, Berlin), President Box F. 
NSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia. 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls 

36th year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Roney’s Home 
School. Healthful location. College preparatory. Modern equip- 
ment. Catalogue on request. 


George School P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsyivania 

Under management of Society of Friends. ‘Thorough 

College Preparation. Beautiful grounds. 227 acres. New 

Gymnasium, large athletic fields. Healthful location be- 

tween New York and Philadelphia. For catalog address 
JOS. S. WALTON, Ph.D., Principal.’ 
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THE OUTLOOK EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TENNESSEE 


Chestnut Hill Academy 


Chestnut Hill, Phila. Co., Pa. 


For boys. Terms $700. New chapel. library, gymnasium, and 
swimming pool. Catalogues on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 


Linden Hall Moravian Seminary for Girls 


Founded 1794. Number limited. Waiting list. For particulars 


address 
Rev. D. Kreiper, Principal. 


PERKIOMEN SEMINARY 


Pennsburg, Pa. Co-educational. New Aui/dings, new gym- 
nasium, campus, athletic feld. Small classes. /A/oner men in WO 
colleges. A/usic, Elocution. Stron ply moral. No profanity, liquor, 
tobacco, or hazing, $250. Scholarships. Catalogue free. 

I oO. S. KRIEBEL , Prin., Box C. 


GERMANTOWN, Philadelphia, 


Walnut Lane School 


College Preparatory and Regular Course with Diploma. 59th 

ear. Senior Added grounds. Resident Physical 

director. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, 
Miss SAUNDERS Kotz, Head leac 


OCONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNC LADIES 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York, 

The late Mr. Jay Cooke’s fine property. For circulars address 
Miss Sytvia J]. Eastman, Principal, Ogontz School P. O., Pa, 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 
WAYNE, PA. (14 Miles from Philadelphia) 
Forty-three years successful in preparing boys for college or for 
business. Careful svdividua/l instruction. Buildings all new, 30 
acres for all sports. Gymnasium, with pool. 


ARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster. 
RH DE is LAND 
Ruopve Istanp. East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy Founded 182 Unsur- 


assed location. Modern dormitories. New gymnasium. College 

*reparatory and General Courses. A high grade school for boys 
and girls of moderate means a term opens Sept. lith. For par- 
ticulars address . Lyman G. Horton, Principal. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Located in the blue-grass region of Middle Ten- 
nessee, a section long noted for its beauty and 
healthfulness. Elevation 800 feet. The equipment, 
donated for a school by the United States Govern- 
ment, is the finest in the South. Campus 67 acres, 
with provision for all kinds of athletic sports. 
Strong faculty of experienced teachers. Individual 
instruction. Careful personal supervision at all 
times. Terms moderate. 

The aim of this school is to send young men to 
college perfect in physique, pure in morals, strong 
in character, courteous in deportment, and thorough 
in scholarship. 

For catalogue address 


The Columbia Military Academy, Columbia, Tenn. 
VERMONT 
VERMONT ACADEMY ©: Boys 


Nine modern buildings and excellent equipment. New laboratories, 
gymnasium, athletic field. School life is unusually earnest and at- 
tractive. College preparatory, scientific, music and art courses. 
Terms moderate. Addre 

JOHN L. ALGER, A.M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


VIRCINIA 
LEACHE- Fromm FOR. CIRLS 


hour’s sai Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca- 
demic and Special Courses. Native French Teacher. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Artand Music. Muss A. D. West, Prin. Norrork. 


WEST VIRCINIA 
Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, W. Va. Founded by ex-Senator Davis and Senator 
Elkins. Classical and Scientific Courses. High Standards. A good 
College Education at less than $200 per annum. Preparatory School 
in Connection. In the heart of the Alleghany Mountains. 


SOUTH DAKOTA a 
SAINTS SCHOOL 


SIOUX FALLS, 8. D. 

Hi sunny, health-giving air. Beautiful grownds. Fine 
modern conveniences. College preparatory courses, 
music, art. BisHor Hare, President. Miss Heten S. PReasopy, 
Principal. For catalogue address All Saints School. 


WISCONSIN 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 
Affiliated with the U niversity of Chicago 


Modern dormitories. gynmasium and athletic field. 
Beautiful 2-acre cam High standard. Christian 


school. Expenses mo swe te. Addre 
Principal FD WIN BROWN, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Imported Japanese Fans TRAVEL TRAVEL 
fans by the Chee | 
Western will be oe to any cooK ROUND THE 
cents to pay Summer Travel WORLD TOURS 
Kniskern, Pass. Traffic Manager, 218 * The best of everything at the best time "’ None so Good at Any Price 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


TRAVEL 


THE ORIENT 


AROUND the WORLD. Sail Oct. 5. 
EGYPT and PALESTINE. Sail Jan- 
uary, February, and March. Particulars of 
H,. W. DUNNING & CO., 
14 Beacon St., Boston, 


Nutshell Seeing Boston 


tistic. musical, and philanthropic Boston. 

What resident, student, and tourist want to 

know in the smallest £pace. Sent postpaid 

on receipt of 16 cts. in postage stamps. Ac- 

dress THe NuTSHELL ~~ ING Boston Co, 
tox 73. Back Bay P. O.. Boston, Mass. 


An Unusual Opportunity 


Pupils of a distinguished teacher of voice 
in Vienna are about to return to the Austrian 
capital with their chaperon. bh others 
could be admitted to the party. European 
cities visited en route. References exchanged. 
Address 7.791, Outlook. 


Just enough “ Personally Con- 
ducted ” to do away with the cares 
and annoyances of getting about 


Banif Hot Springs 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Colorado, etc. 

31 Short Tours 


Through New York, New Eng- 
land and Canada 


Write at once Sor booklet 

Individual Travel Tickets by rave 
all Railway and Steaim- 

ship Lines : 20 Trinity Place. Boston 

Full information and reservations by 
telephone. Tel. (960 Gramercy. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Boston, Phila’elphia, 
Chicago, etc. 


The Standard for 635 Years 


Six tours, four westward, Sept.-Nov., 
two eastward, Dec.-Jan. Limited num- 


rately at lowest rates. Similar Tours 
to Europe, Egypt, and Palestine. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (3 Offices), Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San ¥ rancisco, etc. 


A book dev —_ to 
The Art of Trave me practical prob- 
lems of E uropean 
1s) 
H. H. POWERS PP 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


| for the aaking: Tickets only sold sepa- 


Tabet’s High Class Tours 
EGYPT and the HOLY LAND 


A limited and select party by S.S. Celtic to 
Alexandria. Write for illustrated programme, 
TABET’S TUURS, 170 Fikth Ave., N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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TRAVEL 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Around the World $mai!, high class par” 


ties leave San 
cisco October 5, 30, November 20; Eastward* 
from New York, December 8, January 5: Ja- 
pen China. India, Burmah. etc. Most 
beral arrangements. | )lustrated programs 
ready. Frank C. Clark, % Broadway, 


Ps YSICTAN who resided eight years mm 
a small par Around the World 


Leisurely and lemstous travel. Best of refer- 


ences we and required. Party now partly 
formed. Appiications considered in order of 
receipt. Sail early in October. 6,027, Outlook. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
AUSTRIA 


Berkshire Hills 
INTERLAKEN INN 


AT LAKEVILLE, CONN, 
Open May 15th to Nov. Ist 
2 hours from N. Y. Situated between two 
beautiful mountain lakes; elevation, 1,000 ft. 
fine views of Berkshire and Litchfield Hills: : 
service and appointments first-class. 
Address Manager. 


Hawkhurst Hotel 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Elevation 1,200 feet. Booklet on application. 
FREDERICK H. PARTRIDGE. 


opean Summer Reso 


INNSBRUCK A RIA 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Center for Excursions. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Modern conveniences. test references. 
sent gratis on a — 
ARL LAN DSEE, 


UPLANDS Litchfieid Hills 


Altitude 1,200ft. Just an old Farmhouse 
remodeled. Modern plumbing ; comfortable 
rooms, ¢ fine air. Exceptionally 
attractive in September and October. Misses 
& Rocers, Uplands, Winsted, Conn. 


MAINE 


CERMANY 
Rudesheim Darmstadter Hof 


a 
otel, Pension, and Restpurant comfort- 
able; electric lights ; te. band; * moderate 
charges. Tariff on application. 


ARIZONA 


Summer is the fer fullest enjoyment 


GRAND CANYON 


Every facility for quiet appreciation, easy 
excursions, or camping trips offered by 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


We are pleased to answer avestions, 
this little-known_ region. SMITH, 
Manager, P. O. Grandview, Arizona. 


CANADA 


The Manhattan 


has been enlarged and remodeled throughout 
by adding a large public office, smoking and 
billiard rooms; also twenty suites of rooms 
with baths. Our for the best table 
pervice. location, and experienced management 
igby stands unquestioned, Write for 
klet a: scenic album 
W. S. TROOP, Prop.., Digby, N. S. 


IAGARA FALLS, on Canadian side. 
RIVERHURST. | Overlooking both 
Falls. Country surroundings. 3 min. all car 
lines. $7 to $10 a week. dress River- 
HuRST, Niagara Falls Center, Ont., Canada. 


The Glenbrook cos 


The most beautiful and charming lake in 
Canada, lying in the shadow of the highest 
mountains of the Province. (rand and at- 
scenery ; dry, healthful, bracing air, 
good fishing and huntin best apennen on 

e a {excellent table. pply to 

ALL, Knowlton ee ing, Que. 


CONNECTICUT 
Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct.— First-class in al] respects: 
home comforts. H.M. HitcnHcock, DL. 


The Wononsco House 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Modern and_ up to date. Homelike and 


comfortable, Write for particulars. 
. L. PEABODY. 


THE INN 
POMFRET CENTRE, CONN. 
MISS VINTON, Proprietor. 


The Ocean View Hotel 
Biddeford Pool, Maine 


Surf bathing, boating, fishing. Our owns 
water. Reduced rates. Come via Old Orchar 


The New Profile House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
One of the finest resort hotels in the 
country and now nearing completion wil! 
open June 25th for its first season. Where 
only the best can be obtained. 20 private 
cottages. C. H. GREENLEAF Pres, 
Boston—TheVendome—Commonwealth Ave. 


White Mountains, N. 


The Forest Glen 


Open from May Ist to Nov. Ist. 
Our the story. Send for one, 
C. J. BAILEY, No. Conway, N. H. 


THE WALPOLE INN 


Opens May 24th, 1906 
Cc Prem. 


OP 
Mrs. M. F. BITCHINGS. Manager. 
RIVER HOUSE, WHITE 


TS. Unsurpassed location; modern 
best spring water: fine table. 
booklet on request. 


Wildwood, N 


improv ements ; 
$10 and up per week. 
Joun L. Goiven, Prop., 


NEW JERSEY 


Fall and BOARD *» near 


Winter 
ane surf, quiet. from $12-$15. 
DaniEt W. Ogunquit, Me. 


Paris Hill, Me. Nov. conv 


and semi-invalids. 


Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Sippewissett 


New, modern, first-class hotel ; rooms single 
or en suite ; private baths, electric lights, tele- 
phone, steam Leat, golf course, tennis, bowl- 
ing, orchestra; bathin boating, sailin; , fish- 
ing ; beautiful ‘walks e woods and 
by the sea: fine c limate ; macadamized ‘St ite 
road from Boston. C.G G. Francis, Manager. 


(“AEs COD, Chatham, Mass. Front- 
J ing ocean and fine bathing beach, large, 
airy rogme, $8 to $12 a week: home cooking. 
Mrs. E. F. BOYD, Hawthorne House. 


The Ocean View Pigeon Cove, 


Ss | rates for Septembe let 
September. Book Pro. 


The Harbor View 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Situated directly on Gloucester Bay. Long 
piazzas. Special attention 
given to table. Booklet and terms on appli- 
cation. W. F. OSBORNE. 
OPEN TILL NOV. 1 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ILLSIDE INN, White Mountains. 
Modern; fine table. S$8up. All popular 
smusements; finest mountain drives. Ii]. hook- 
let. L. T. Clawson, Prop., Bethlehem, N. H. 


The Willows 7°: 


Wants guests for Sept. Seashore and country 
combin Best of house and table. Rates 
reasonable. Booklet. 1. E. Leavitt, Prop. 


The Idlewild W'te Mountains 


Open until October 1. Reduced rates for 
September, Address Miss Louise CRaia, 
INTERVALE, N. H. 


THE SAVOY 
CHELSEA, ATLANTIC CITy 
Directly on the beach. Special Sept. and 
Oct. rates. Address (Miss) S. M. HAN- 

LEY as above. 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Open Throughout the Vear 


Let us send you our booklet. 


THE —TREMONT 
SEA GIRT, N. J. 
1886-1906 
Directly on the beach. Every room the same 
full ocean view. S. HINKSON Woopvwakpb. 


WINSLOW INN 


Dry, balmy air. Very healthful. Qui ail 
restful. Modern Hotel. 60 acres of private 
i? Bowling, billiards. riding, driving. 
s hours from New York; 38 minutes from 
Philadelphia One mile west Automobile road 
from Atlantic City to Philadelphia. Fine 
roads, Garage : attractive rates. ooklet. 


NEW YORK 


RALPH’S 
The Adirondacks N°ew,Oren 


Beautiful scen- 
ery; excellent boating. F. G. SHUFELT, 
Upper Chateaugay Lake, Ralph, N. Y. 


Camp Mohawk 
ADIRONDACKS and c 
Fourth Lake, Fulten Chain. Write for book- 
et. Mrs. H. H. Lone starr, Old Forge,N.Y. 


Family Hotel 
Muncie Isle BAY 
Surf, quiet and congenial company. Muncie 
Isle, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


Spa Sanatorium Sp, 
Restful home. Modern conipeents. 6 miles 
from Saratoga. . 1. THAYER, M.D 


tr Awhile Club and Cottages. 
Northern Westchester 


Farm houses. 
Hills. Modern improvements. Hospitality. 
simplicity, peace, comfort. Junior House 
admits children. No children in Club House. 
References. Miss G. I. S. ANDRE 


* Pine Lodge,’’ West Somers, N. Y 


d. 
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Has Your Summer Rested You? 


The Chamberlin offers you the quiet elegance of the 
home and all the convemences of the modern Hotel, par- | 
ticularly in the Autumn, when the Summer Hotel is closed 
and the Winter season has not begun. ) 


It costs you no more to live at the Chamberlin than in 


Seldom does the Summer outing give that perfect rest 
so necessary to carry one through the Winter, with its 
constant round of social and other duties. | 

Often the contrary; yet complete relaxation and repose 
are essential to provide strength and vigor for the coming 


season’s exhaustive energy and efforts. 
At Old Point Comfort you may have this necessary rest 
and just enough recreation to make it interesting. surroundings | 
The strengthening and invigorating sea air, the perfect 
temperature and magnificent Hotel make Old Point the For booklets and all information apply to our New 
ideal place for real rest between Summer’s gaiety and the York Office, Town & Country Hotel & Travel Bureau, 
Winter’s social obligations, 289 Fourth Avenue. 
H t ] Ch b ] ° GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr. | 
ote amperiin Fortress Monroe, Va. | 
f NEW YORK NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 
RAND VIEW MT. HOUSE, “se Th S t ” Wernersville, 
E. Windham, N. ¥.—Catskills’ finest R e Sunse Pa. 
on | rr Sentes: refines MILLB OOK INN 4 hours from New York. The greatest 


location. El. 3,000 ft.; view 5 States; refined 


A. |. GALER. health and pleasure resort in Pennsylvania, 


MILLBROOK, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. High elevation, superb scenery. An ideal ) 


surroundings. Rates $10 up. 
An attractive and refined country resort for ] , 
_ pot, must be seen to be appreciated. Address 
health and comfort. Quiet and homelike. J. D. MOY ER M.D 


I he pea age t Good air. Excellent table. On ~ auto- Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa. . 
mobile road from New York to Lenox. 
Hea Resor al ; RHODE ISLAND | 


ELMIRA. NEW YORK Tet, 25 Millbrook. F. FIEGELR, Manager. | 
HOPEWORTH 


All forms of baths, electricity, massage ; 
FLIER SANITARIUE | 


| elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate: all modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISHER, 
resilent physician. Write for booklet to 
Edward i. Gleason, Prop. 
nearent. largest, best of ane Werners- 
Crown Point on |[ ville Resorts has its own post-office. 
The Lake House Foint on | Walters Park. Pu.” Booklet. Bristol, R. I. | 
In the Adirondacks. Near the Forts Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga of Revolutionary : a ESTABLISHED 188% 
times. Beautiful drives: fine sand beach for The Summit View, Towanda, Pa. Reau-] On shore of Narragansett Bay 
bathing: boating, fishing, all outdoor amuse- tiful country, excellent accommodations, NO INSANE 
ments. Write for booklet. Terms $10 upwards | fising, boating, driving ; booklet ; good table; 
per week, M. GILuiGan’s Sons, Prop’s. prop. trained nurse. Miss Elizabeth Lamb. W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT | 


The rate for notices in this Department ts Seven Cents for each word, number, and tnitial in the advertisement, . 
including those in the address. If you desire to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 
to you, twenty-five cents 1s charged for the address. The first word of each advertisement ts set in capitals, with- 
out extra charge; other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for each word. Orders should ) 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. | 


BOARD AND ROOMS BUSINESS OPPCRTUNITIES HELP WANTED 


PLEASANT, sunny room with board $5,000 will buy splendid foundation for Companions and Domestic 
wanted, between West 70th and %th Streets, | children’s monthly, 7,000 subscribers; rep- Helpers 


in strictly private American family, by young | resentative advertising. Emerson P. Harris, ‘ : 
woman employed during the day. References. | 253 Broadway, New York. WANTED, competent experienced nurse 


4,634, Outlook. 


WANTED—Competent woman to share 
apartment with one other and give meals. 
4.649, Outlook. 


STUDENTS’ HOME, comfortable, con- 
Managec by teacher( South- 
erner). References. 25 W. 93d St., N. Y. City. 

82D Street, 48 West, New York City. Desir- 
able accommodations for permanent or tran- 
sient guests. Comfortable house, open all 
summer, near Central Park. Surface and 
elevated cars. References. Telephone 3,38], 
Riverside. 

82D Street, 126 West, New York City. 
Rooms, board. eferences. 

NURSES’ Home and Registry. Ellen 
Arnott, 2002 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW York Stock Exchange house 

would entertain active partner purchasin 
substantial interest. Many years old; hig 
standing. Excellent opportunity for young 
man. 4,635, Outlook. 
FREASURER wanted for old manufactur- 
ing business. Must buy aninterest. Always 
made money. Splendid credit, small liabili- 
ties. 46%, Outlook. 

REAL estate mortgages for sale, 404 Mount 
Ayr, lowa. 


H ERE’S an opportunity for profitable and 
healthful outdoor life. have incorporated 
my established (poultry) business. Bought 
desirable acreage; high elevation, 15 miles 
from New York, 15 minutes from station. I 
need competent and congenial assistant to 
enlarge and develop business. In short, a 
working partmer. 4,654, Outlook. 


A LADY, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
WITH FINE SCHOOL PLANT, fully 
furnished, with every condition promising 
success, and with no unfavorable limitations, 
would likea PARTNER with small capital. 
Motives most satisfactory. and a_ possible 
giving up te partner in the near future on 
account of pe | reasons. An unusual chance 
for energetic co lege graduate. Address Suc- 
cess, 4,662, Outlook, 


HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Covernesses 


W AN TED—Governess for two girls under 

ve in Western city. Must have some kin- 
dergarten knowledge, b-nglish or Scotch pre- 
ferred. Reterences. 4,646, Outlook. 

TEACHERS—We put our successful rec- 
ord of 26 years back of you. Let us place you. 
Write to-day. The New Century Teachers’ 
Bureau, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


from August 25 to September 25 to take entire 
charge two small children. References re- 
quired. High wages. Position possibly per- 
Address P. O. Box 95, Longport, 
. 

HOUSEKEEPER WANTED-—IN 
STITUTION forthe Feeble-Minded having 
port $00 mmates. $50 per month, 4,650, 

utlooKk. 


W ANTED—About October first,a resident 
Gpmpanten fora young man living near New 
York. An American, refined man, not over 
30, fond of outdoor life and capable of doing 
some tutoring, Personal interview necessary. 
Address. stating age, salary expected, etc., 
4617, Outlook. 


WANTED — COMPETENT Protestant 
nurse to take care of baby one year old. 
Must have highest references. Address Mrs. 
Russell Colgate, Orange, N. 

FAMILIES, institutions, schools, and 
hotels in need of housekeepers, matrons. 
stenographers, mother’s helpers, companions, 
etc., address Miss Richards, 48 Lloyd Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


Business Situations 
MANAGER capable of taking full charge 
of large office: must well up on modern 
gystems ; salary $1,500-$1,300; call, write. 
I apgoods, 305 to 307 Broadway, y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT 


The rate for notices in this Department ts Seven Cents for each word, number, and initial in the advertisement, 
including those in the address. If you desire to have answers sent in care of The Outlook and forwarded 


to you, twenty-five cents 1s charged for the address. 


The first word of each advertisement ts set in capitals, with- 


out extra charge, other words may be set in capitals if desired at fourteen cents for cach word. Orders should 
be sent with remittance at least ten days before the date of The Outlook in which you desire the Want to appear. 


HELP WANTED. 


Business Situations 


WANTED—Young women of education 
and good families not under twenty years of 
age to enter a training school for nurses giv- 
ing a three years’ course in a well-conducted 
hospital of seventy-five beds. 4,604, Outlook, 


SALESMAN for staple line. Opportunity 
to work into salesmanagership branch terri- 
tory. $25 a week to start. Other pousitions 
on file. Write tor list. Business Opportu- 
nity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 

SILK embroiderers wanted for home work 
on infants’ cashmere sacques and wrappers. 
Stamped trial samples furnished to experi- 
enced workers on application. No deposit 

required, but satisfactory references. Address 
_R.R. Barringer, 16 East 13th St., N. Y. City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Teachers and Covernesses 


REFINED, educated young woman, col- 
lege graduate, desires position as governess, 
companion, or mother’s helper. specially 
fitted to teach vocal music ; understands sew- 
ing. Good references. 4,670, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, normal graduate, with 
three years’ experience in a boarding school 
of high standing, wishes position. ighest 
references. 4,631, Outlook. 

COLUMBIA graduate student, formerly 
school principal, will reside with good family 
in tutorial capacity. 4,633, Outlook. 

POSITION desired in family or private 
school by gentlewoman, experienced in teach- 
ing English, French, Latin, mathematics, 
drawing, p!vysical exercises. References ex- 
changed. 4,644, Outlook. 

WANTED-—Position as governess by 
young, experienced teacher. Keferences. 
4,639, Outlook. 

POSITION as governess or companion. 
Best references. Mrs. Funsten, Winston, Va. 

UNIVERSITY of Pennsylvania student 
desires to tutor in Philadelphia atter Oct. 1. 
Latin, Greek, German, French, and English. 
4.647, Outlook. 

MANUAL training teacher. lady, having 
diplomas trom America and abroad and great 
experience, desires position as supervisor or 
teacher in school or institution. 4,603, Qutlook. 

SMITH College graduate, Brown A.M., 
experienced teacher, desires Latin position. 
4,655, Outlook. 

TWC DUTCH LADIES speaking Eng- 
lish, French, and German, being competent 
musicians and experienced travelers, wish 
position as governess or companion, Refer- 
ences exchanged with best Dutch families. 
4,057, Outlook. 

TUTOR, SECRETARY _in _ school. 
Teacher, woman of refinement, broad experi- 
ence, will work for small pay, reserving some 
time for study. 4,656, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED lady teacher desires 
engagement, Higher English, four lan- 
guages, and music; or as housekeeper or 
chaperon. Successtul. 4,553, Outlook. 

SILVER medalist of Royal Academy. 
London, desires visiting engagement school, 
or privately. Pianoforte, harmony, class sing- 
ing, Reduced terms to form connection, 
4,622, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher and coach, 
A.M, Bryn Mawr, will tutor by mail in 
Latin composition. 4,621, Outlook. 

KIN DERGARTN ER ,experienced moth- 
er’s helper, desires position. Walling to 
travel. References exchanged. Address Dox 
H, Plymouth, Indiana. 

WANTED — Position in girls’ school by 
thoroughly equipped instructress of Frenc 
and Italian. University diplomas. Rome, 
Geneva. NewYork references. 4,414, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic 
elpers 

HOME wanted by refined young married 
woman with infant; must be as member of 
family. Is obliging, capable, willing to help 
in any way. Good home, in country, prefer- 
able to large wages. Sound Beach, Conn., 
Box 204. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Companions and Domestic 
Helpers 
POSITION of trust, managing _house- 


keeper, teacher domestic science, schoo! or 


institution, 4,658, Outlook. 


POSITION as compasion. to elderly 
by refined middle-aged English lady; ¢ 
reader, needlewoman, nurse in_ sickness; 
cheerful disposition, good health. Reter- 
ences. 4,661, Outlook. 


LADY of several years’ experience wishes 
ysition of matron in school or college hall. 
eferences. 4,659, Outlook. 


POSITION as managing housekeeper 
wanted by one of many years’ experience in 
hospitals and institution. 4,600, Outlook. 


LADY of experience wishes position as 
housekeeper or partnership in school ; chap- 
eroning, writing; matron institution. New 
York City or environs preferred. 4,666, The 
Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED teacher, college gradu- 
ate, desires position as traveling companion, 
tutor, or mothers helper. 24 Beach St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

YOU NG lady of American parentage. born 
and EDUCATED IN FRANCE, desires 
a position in a family as companion and in- 
structor in French. Box 246, Lee, Mass. 

HOUSEKEEPER’S position desired in 
private family, institution, or school, by lady 
of experience ; can furnish the highest refer- 
ences. 4,632, Outlook. 


GENTLEWOMAN, position where two 
children 6 and 9 can be with mother. 4,640, 
Outlook. 


YOUNG woman experienced in nervous 
cases desires position Sept. Ist, nurse, attend- 
antcompanion. References. 4,641, Outlook. 


SUCCESSFUL teacher, 25, with 3 years’ 
experience, wants, after Sept. Ist, charge of 
two or three healthy little girls, over 5, with- 
out teaching ; or position as companion. Best 
references. Address Box 327, Chatham,Mass. 


EDUCATED young lady as companion. 
Musical. 4,651, Outlook. 


_ EDUCATED young woman desires posi- 
tion as useful companion or secretary, Jane 


Norris, Mitchell, Va. 

EDUCATED English woman wishes post 
as companion or secretary, traveled ; fluent 
French Reterences. 4,614, Outlook. 

AMERICAN woman desires a position as 
managing housekeeper. Address Suite 1, 
14 Holton Street, West Medford, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL woman desiring foreign 
travel would tor small remuneration take 
position as companion or nurse to semi- 
invalid. Accustomed to traveling. Fond of 
children. 4,607, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


LADY wishes social settlement work in or 
near New York City. 4,667, Outlook. 


AMERICAN. married, successful, highest 
character and credentials, untiring worker, 
exceptional executive and organizing ability, 
good at promotion deals, accustomed meeting 
men of affairs, desires change ; capable earn- 
ing $5,000 to $10,000 annually. 4.632, Outlook, 


YOUNG woman wishes position as private 
secretary or business assistant. Experience: 
4 years pastor’s assistant, 4 years business 
office, 4 years college registrar's office. 4,642, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG man of high character, legal 
training, good address, must spend fall and 
winter in West and South. Will undertake 
high grade selling or confidential work of 
satisfactory character. Hard work preferred. 
Steady traveling not objectionable. 4,643, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN, B.S.., as secretary or laboratory 
assistant to entomologist or horticulturist. 
References. Address 4,593, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED lady stenographer, well 

ucated, cogenie. desires position as secre- 
tary in a college or seminary. State 
paid, 4,567, Outlook. 


FOR THE HOME 


HOME-MAKING A PROFESSION. 
Booklet free; correspondence courses. 
American School Home Economics, Chi- 
cago. 


ORIGINAL plays for amateurs. K. Mc- 
Dowell! Rice, Worthington, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK 


_POINTERS, three months to 5 years old. 
Fine broken and broken 
dogs rea y to ship and work. Also standard 
breed Buff Rock chickens. Charles Paetzel, 

oute 7, Hope, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—House and few acres. within 
10 miles city, convenient to railroad, elevation 
1,200 feet or more. State price, terms, access, 
supplies, ice, etc. Summer, Leedsville, N. Y. 


I prepare matter of various kinds for the 
fastidious and discriminating advertiser. To 
strengthen (or dissipate) suspicions of my 
availability, I gladly send a_ brief circular. 
Francis I. Maule, 449 Sansom St., Philada. 


COLLEGE graduate, experienced pro- 
fessor of languages, will take into his family 
two pupils for careful training in all branches. 
4,645, Outlook. 


WANTED-—Applicants for admission to 
the Capital City School of Nursing. For cat- 
alogue apply to the Superintendent of Nurses, 
Washington Asylum, Washington, D. C. 


MYSTIC Cream cures sunburn and all 
skin irritation. Mailedfor25c. Your address 
on postal brings free sample. Ogden & 

himer, Pharmacists, Middletown, N. we 

LAMENESS, strains, soreness, etc., can 
be relieved by Arthur & Arthur Liniment. 
An old remedy ; tested and not found want- 
ing. Send 25 cents for a trial bottie. Arthur 

rthur, 348 West 12th St., New York. 


MUSICAL 


PIANO player, celebrated Apollo, ma- 
ogany case, s ightly used, practically hke 
new, cost $250 (0); will sell at half price; plays 
any piano, no instruction needed. R. ox 
Templin, Clinton Ave., Cleveland, O. 


PATENTS AND PATENT 


LAWYERS 
INVENTIONS tested and defects reme- 


died. Ideas developed. Working models 
made. Patents secured. Expert advice on 
all mechanical matters. Write for booklet. 
Ihe Mechanical Advisory Board Co., Chilli- 
cothe, U. 

PROTECT your ideas. Send for Invent- 
or’s Primer. Milo B. Stevens & Co., 891 Mth 
St., Washington, D. C. Established 1864. 
Branches. Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit. 


POULTRY 


_ TRIUMPH CAPON tool, $3.50 postpaid, 
is the best caponizer. Solves the slip prob- 
lem. Does caponizing pay? For answer, 
watch the market. Made by Triumph Manu- 
facturing Company. Allerton, lowa. 

SONG birds, talking parrots, pet animals, 
dogs and their medicines, glass birds’ eyes, 
old fish, aquariums, song restorer brass 

ird cages, sea shells. S. H. Wilsons Big 
Bird Bazaar, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RARE AND SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS 


MAGAZINES FOR SALE.—Complete 
unbound sets of all leading magazines for the 
past few years. 4,411, Outlook. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


FOR sale or exchange—A large lot of 
duplicate foreign stamps, including large 
quantities of St. Louis, Omaha, Pan-Ameri- 
can, Philippine, Cuba, West indies, South 
America, & ina, Japan, and Australia. Al! 
common European issues eliminated. 4,505, 
Outlook. 
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A Gentleman’s Home 
At Montclair, N. J. 


On the Residential Street, overiook- 
New York City 


HOUSE—68 feet front by 40 feet in depth; 
19 rooms, including billiard-room, two bi ith- 
rooms, and conserv atory; hardwood ftloors 
and trimmings: open plumbing ; . electric 
light, gas, and hot water heater. 
STABLE—40x4\, five stalls, accommodations 
t five carriages, large harness room, con- 
crete floor; electric hght; cow and chicken 
house ; large attic and storeroom. 

COTTAGE iSx 36, for coachman; four 
rooms sti ation ary range and w. ushtubs. 

GROU N 2gacres, with beautiful lawns, 
shrubbery, Ha garden, and orchard. 


Terms to suit. No trade will be considered 
SIMPSON-MERRITT 
1 Madison Ave., Manhattan 


FOR SALE 
AT A BARCAIN , 


AT CLAVERACK 
Near Hudson, N. Y. 


roperty known as HUDSON 
RIV VER INSTITUTE. It consists of 2) 
acres of land and two large buildings, con 
taining about 300 rooms. Suitable for 
Summer Boarding House. School, Sani- 
tarium ; or might be used for light manu 
facturing. Very healthy; good spring 
water, small k ke and large gymnasium 
on premises. (Original cost over $75,000; 
offered for less than 15,000. Terms rea- 
sonable. Address John C. Havemeyer, 
Yonkers, N. Y., or J. F: Havemeyer, 2 
Broadway, New York City. Caretaker on 
premises. 


The Outlook List 


CAL ORNIA 
ANGELE 
Be 402-404 Byrne Bldg. 


SANTA BA RB. AR. A 
H. G. CH. ASE, 728 State St. 


CONNECTICUT 


MIDDLETOWN 
CHARLES REYNOLDS 


FLORIDA 
DE LAND 
J. HALL BRUMSEY 


Cc RCIA 
AUGUSTA. Cottages near Bon Air or 
Hampton Terrace Hotels. W. DICKEY 


KANS A S 
TOPEKA, Real Estage and Loa 
GEO. M. NOBL E CO. 


MAINE 


OGUNQUIT. Real Estate and Rental 
Agency. G. H. PTLEFIELD®& SON 


PORTLAND. The oldest Real Estate 
concern in Maine. Lb. SHAW & Co. 


PORTL. AND. Summer cottages, farms and 
camps a specialty. F.S. & E. G. VAILL 


SEAL HARBOR. Real patate, buildin 
andinsurance. GEORGE L. STEB BING 


YORK HARBOR 
JO SEPH C. _BRIDG ES 
MA R YLAND 

EASTON. Maryland Farms 
For Sale by J. FRANK TURNER 


of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GLOUCESTER. Fifty miles of seashore 
propertieson Cape Ann. M. J. MEAGHER 


GREAAT BRRINGTON 
FULLER & TAYLOR 


MARBLE AD 
GARDNER R. HATHAWAY 


PITTSFIELD 
FRANK RUSSELL & CO. 


STOCKBRIDGE 
DANIEL B. FENN, Elm St. 


WORCESTER and vs vicini 
ARLES L. GATES 


MINNESOTA 


FERGUS F Real Estateand Farm 
Loans. ARLES WRIGHT CO. 


MINN EAPOLIS. Farm Landsand Cit 
Property. FRANKLIN KENNE 


ST. PAUL 


FULLER & ROBBINS 


N E BRASKA 
OMAH LA 
JOHNN -H ASKELL, 914 N. Y. Life Bldg. 


NEW JERSEY 
BERNARDSVILLE. New York 
office, 16 E. 60th St. POST & REESE 


B OONTON, Morris and Passaic Counties 
Country property a specialty. J.L. BROWN 


BURLINGTON. Delaware River Front 
Country Seats, Farms. A. W. DRESSER 


ENGLEW New York Office 
Nassau St. E. C. DIL LINGHAM 


NEW JERSEY 
HACKENSACK 
ROMEYN & DEMAREST 


MONTCLAIR. 1-2 Crawford Bloc 
F. M. AWLEY & BROS. 


NEWARK. 788 Broad St. 
FRANKLIN F. MAYO 


NEW BRUNS WICK 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS, 349 George St. 


RED BANK 
WM. A. HOPPING 


NEW YORK CITY 
High Class Residence and Investment Prop. 
erty aspecialty. 16 E. 0th. POST & REES 


31 Nassau St. ; 932 Eighth Ave. 
JOSEPH P. DAY 


NEW YORK 


BALLSTON SPA. Commery Property a 
specialty. B sR GGS & KOONZ 


CUTCHOGUE, “Suffolk County, Jone 
Island. F. G. KAELIN 


FAR ROCKAWAY 
A. C. HAYNES 


GLENS FALLS. Village, Farm, and Lake 
George Property. WARREN REALTY CU. 


LAKE PLACID 


P. E. LEWIS 


PORT CHESTER 
BERRY 


4o|SARANAC LAKE 
GEO. V. W. DURYEE 
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THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
SARANAC LAKE 
W. F. ROBERTS 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
LESTER EROTHERS, 377 Broadway 


1000 ISLAND PARK. ee island Park 
property a specialty. O. GREEN 


NORTH CAROLINA 
ASHEVILLE 
A. J. LYMAN 


CHARLOTTE 
F. C. ABBOTT & CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ROSEMONT 
H. S. STILLWAGON 


RHODE ISLAND 


WESTERLY and Watch Hill 
“FRANK W. COY 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
IKEN 
OHN LAIRD, Laurens St., P. O. Box 104 
IKE 
‘AL ESTATE AND FIDELITY CO. 
COLUMBIA 


Zz 


A 

J 
A 
Rk 


WALKER, RAVENEL & CO. 


VERMONT 
5. W. EDGETT & CO. 


RLINGTON _ 
KEYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO. 


VIRCINIA 


City Property, Farms, Tim- 
ber. RK IVES & & CO., 143 Plume St. 


NORFOLK 
ABBOTT MORRIS & CO., 37 Atlantic St. 


RICHMOND. Farms. Larges 
list in the State. _CASSELMAN & CO. 


VIENNA (Fairfax | County) 
CHARLES HINE 


WASHINCTON 


SEATTLE. CALHOUN, DE & 
EWING, Alaska 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT 


CALIF FOR N ! A 
Delightful South- 


FOR SALE ern California. In- 
vestment property and homes. J. G. P 
ton & Co., Vansyckle Bldg., Hollywood, Ca 


CONNECTICUT 
FOR SALE 


THE BOULDER 


OXFORD, CONN., New Haven Co. 


This unusually prett ty lace of 8 acres, with 
unique, interesting ol ouse of 8 rooms— 
also summer house of S rooms (in all 9 fur- 
nished bedrooms). barn. and other buildings. 
Gastiene. orchard, tennis court. All thor- 
ty furnished and equipped Horse. ve- 
—— 2 Jersey cows. Four miles from Sey- 
4 Naugatuck Valley ; 2 hours from New 
York. Healthy, romantic, historical. 
Address above for further information. 


Attractive Cottage 
for Sept. and Oct., $75. fully 
and handsomely furnished ; fruit, fine s ring 
water, good hanting. Special rates for Nov. 
or longer. “7 Litchfield, Ct. 
R. F. D. No. — farms for sale! 


CUBA 


NEW YORK CITY 


In One Thou- 
Cuban Lands For Sale eve 
Tracts, for development companies. Write 
for literature. —THe Cuspan CoLoniat LAND 
Company, Port Huron, Mich. 


ILLINOIS 


OR SALE-—8room modern house, 40 
minutes from city. Garden,shade trees, city 
comforts, country environment. Easy terins. 
M. A. Sacksteder, 1322 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


NEW YORK CITY 
REAL ESTATE 


Safest investment on earth. For Sale, a 
ny ot property, heart of New York City, 
ys 9% on equity of $45,000. Will accept a 


MAINE 


FOR RENT 


After Sept. 7, turnished cottage, 13 rooms, 
running water; 3 stoves ; 6 minutes from fine | 
beach ; near library and P.O. Miss M. G. 
Connell, the Wayside, Old Orchard, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FARMS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Illustrated circular free upon receipt of address 
. F. LELAND, 21 Minot Blidg., Boston, Mass, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FOR SALE IN 


CHARLESTOWN 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
a small village in the Connecticut Valley, a 
large old- -fashioned house, about 
an acre of garden, barn, running spring 
water in kitchen, iazzas, shade 
trees. Will sell low to close an estate. 
Address C. A. Rich, 320 5th Ave., New York. 


FOR SALE, on very reasonable terms 


A Beautiful Property 


IN THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


The house, from designs of a leading archi- 
tect, is small but capable of easy enlargement. 

stable. Water supply excellent. 65 acres of 
land, Situation unsurpassed Apply by let- 
ter to No. 7,653, The Outlook. 


NEW JERSEY 


UPPER 
MONTCLAIR 


New Jersey 


Modern house, 14 rooms, 3 baths, hot-. 
water heating. Eight acres, beautifully 
wooded. Hill commands view ot New 
York City, 15 miles away. Property is 
10 minutes from railway station and 
trolley. For terms apply to 


E. F. BALDWIN, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 


103 Waverly _, New York City. 
NEW YORK 
Pure air, pure water pumeurpaseed climate. 
Attractive Fu rnished Cottages for rent. 
Camps and Camp S 
PURYEE 
If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
c Lake, or Lake Placid, apply to the Real 
Estate Agent at Saranac La 
Lake Shore, River 
and 
located. If you yn Pi buy or sell write 
Bxriccs & Koonz, M4, Ballston Spa. N. Y. 

Residential sec- 
tion lots upward $10 per 
GEORGE Ww Weeks, Jr., Islip, L. 1. 

FOR SALE 
Farm of over 400 Acres 
farm and pasture land, suitable ‘for sum- 
mer residence or for villa plots, 
CORNWALL, N. WV. 
oodna River runs through 
SANDLER. 

48 Wall Street, New York City. 

ONG ISLAND ESTATES. East 
Sightly, cool, healthful; fishing, boating. 
Fine farms. People coming rapidly. Buy now 
BARTLETT, Main St., Greenport, N. Y 
Co 30 Ur NTI Y 
Farms, Residences. Gata Hotels, Stores, 


located farm in part art Payment, 
In the Adirondacks 
Modern plumbing, menting. and electric lights. 
Real Metate, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
ane. or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
ke, 
VILLIAM F. ROBERTS. 

€ Sel roperty wherever 
FOR SALE ISLIP, 
month; 5 minutes churches, schoo 
About 150 acres being woodland, remainder 
one mile from «+ udson River, near 
For particulars address JAY & C 

end of Suffolk County. Desirable section. 
for use or investment. Catalogue. Reeve 

~OUN ONLY 
wishin Main, write. 


PHILLIPS & WELLS, 95 Tribune Buildiag. N.Y. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Delaware County BUSINESS 


with developed water power, for sale. 
Twenty miles west of Philadelphia. Now 
pays 5 per cent., clear. on make fine 
rrodern estate or stock f . S. EpwaRD 
PASCHALL, 721 Drexel biden "Philadelphia. 


VERMONT 
Homes. Best values 


VERMONT in the United States 


Send lOc. for catalogue and map. Re pores 
Real Estate Co.. Desk 6. Burlington, 


VIRGINIA 


Farms and Summer 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Four desirable dwellings i in the best location. 
Furnished and unfurnis Ap acd to 
‘THORNTON CONOVER, ]..Agent 


INE COLONIAL ESTATES and 
Farms for sale in EASTERN VIR- 
GINIA—the garden spot of the United 
States. Send stamp for descriptions. F. 
BALL, Manager, Box O, Columbia, Virginia. 


Royal Muskoka Hote 


L. M. BOOMER, 23 Toronto St., 


Finest summer hotel in C ~pnada, 
a feet above sea level, near 
ncipal American cities. Wnte 

Ontario. 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


is found in every well-equipped pantry. 
has never been equa 


It is copied by many but 
—— 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Outlook 


FOR SEPTEMBER EIGHTH WILL BE A VALU- 
ABLE NUMBER FOR OWNERS HAVING 


Property For Sale or Homes 
To Lease for Winter Use 


Advertisements will be accepted for this numer at the usual rates, and 
illustrated advertisements are especially solicited. 

Photographs and orders should be sent as soon as possible to secure 
proper attention, and not later than August 27th. Special care will be 
taken to obtain the best possible reproductions of the illustrations. 

The Outlook List of Trustworthy Real Estate Agents will also appear 


in this issue. 


THE OUTLOOK REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The National Classified WANT 


medium 


Outlook 


In making your Fall Plans perhaps the Outlook Want 


Department can be of assistance to you. 


Some Headings of the Outlook Want Department 
ANTIQUES AND CURIOS SITUATIONS WANTED OFFICE APPLIANCES 


BOARD AND ROOMS Teachers and Governesses PATENTS AND PATENT 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Business Situations 
- FOR EXCHANGE FOR THE HOME 
ARE AND SECOND-HAND 

MISCELLANEOUS STAMPS ANDO COINS 

Cc i d Do i 1 


We solicit only the highest class ‘‘ WANTS,” and we ask our readers’ interest and co-operation in our work. 

Let us hear from you when you want anything. The rate for notices in THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT is 
SEVEN CENTS for each word or initial, addvens included. ‘The first word in each advertisement is set in capitals. 
Any other word desired may be set in capitals, and the cost for such words is fourteen cents each_ If answers are sent 
in care of The Outlook, include twenty-five cents for the address. Answers sent in care of The Outlook will be 
torwarded to you, if postage is paid. Send for circular, or, better still, send your Want. 


THE OUTLOOK WANT DEPARTMENT, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


“4 
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Why? 


go. 


believe in you. 
see. 


“ Good ad, good work, good luck, check $20.” 
A WINNIPEG MAN. 
“T inclose $100 for a week’s outing for forty shopgirls 
the first week in September, as I am to be married then 
and would like to think of forty people happy on my ac- 
count.” A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL. 
“| have been reading your ads and trying to get up cour- 
age to send my small dceatien. I inclose $2.50 to take 
some sick baby to the seashore for a week, as I dearly love 
little children.” (Signed) AN OLv MAID. 


No sum too small. 


“Sea Breeze” with him for a week. 
roses in fer Cneeks too. 

- But we know many little sallow faces on the door- 
step of the crowded hot tenement wishing they could 
$2.50 will make ¢em look like the picture. 

Honor your heart’s first impulse, you who are well 
and happy, with every advantage and comfort. 
advertise because the need is great, and because we 
You would not refuse the cases we 
Fairs and entertainments can greatly help. 
Send quick, like the people below. 


“My Baby Brother’s Fine” 


Because this “little mother” has been to 


It has put the 


We 


_ “ Enclosed I hand you check No. 15,006 in settlement of 
invoices as below, for one week at Sea Breeze: 


10 mothers and 4 children @ @10.......... 8100. 
10 babies and “little mothers” @ @5....... 50. 
shop girls 82.60 ....... és 
aged self-supporting women 2.50.. 25. 
400 children for one day, 25c.................. 100. 


FROM A Business MAN. 

We can fill such orders for you at once and report 
details, if desired. 


A friend offers to duplicate gifts of $2 or less, to amount of $250 j 


Send checks and inquiries to R. S. Minturn, Treas., Room 215, No. 105 E. 22d St., New York City. 


1843 NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 1906 


Put Character 
and Personality 
in your 
Christmas Gift 
Begin now to compile 
THE 


FRIENDSHIP 
CALENDAR 


FOR 1907 


There 1s a sheet for every 
day in the year ready to re- 
ceive a message of good fel- 
lowship or cheer for some one 
somewhere: a bit of non- 
sense, an artist’s pen picture 
or a baby’s scrawl, a** kodak” 
or a message of inspiration— 
chance for endless variety. 

_ Do it yourself or get a group 
of mutual friends to help. _The result in either case will 
be a gift that will prove a daily source of pleasure to the 
recipient. You will enjoy the preparation of this Cal- 
endar fully as much as later your friend will enjoy the 
finished gift. 

Regular edition: Handsomely illuminated back, set of 
artistically dated sheets, fasteners for binding, everything 
ready to prepare, with our brochure “ Just How to Do 
It.” At your dealer’s or from us postpaid $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: Genuine leather back 
ing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond paper, 
capitals illuminated in two colors, gold-plated fasteners, 
easel back for use on desk. At your dealer’s or mailed 
direct postpaid on receipt of price $5.00. 


FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR COMPANY (Inc.) 
Post Box 505, New Britain, Conn. 


Bound Volumes 
of The Outlook 


Handsomely made up in Jade Green 
Cloth, advertising pages eliminated, con- 
venient size for Library, each Volume with 
Index, three Volumes to the year, at $1.25 
per Volume, or $3.50 for the three Vol- 
umes comprising the full year. Sent, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. Each Vol- 
ume contains a history of the world’s 
doings in paragraphs which both report 
and interpret, reviews and records of cur- 
rent literature and timely features of im- 
portance. Vol. 82, comprising January to 
April, inclusive, is now ready. 


Our supply of some of the Volumes is 
limited, and an early order is advised. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE OUTLOOK is a Weekly Newspaper and an Illustrated Monthly Magazine in one. 
published every Saturday—fifty-two issues a year. 


It is 
The fourth issue in each month is an 


Illustrated Magazine Number, containing about twice cs many pages as the regular weekly 


issue, and many pictures. 


PRICE.—The subscription price is Three Dollars a year, payable inadvance. Ten cents a copy. 


POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publishers for all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai, Canal Zone, 
Cuba, Canada, and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal Union add $1.56 for postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old 


address must be given. 


The notice should be sent one week before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—lf a subscriber wishes his copy of The Outlook discontinued at the 


expiration of his subscription, notice to that effect should be sent. 


Otherwise it is assumed 


that a continuance of the subscription is desired. 


HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Draft on New York, Express-Order, 
or Money-Order, payable to order of THE OuTLooK Company. Cash should be sent in 


Registered Letter. 
LETTERS should be addressed: 


Chicago Office, 1436 Marquette Building * 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Copyright, 1906, by the Outlook Company. Entered as second-class matter in the New York Post-Office. 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Humidity is much less distressing to wearers of the Dr. Deimel 
Underwear than to those who wear cottons or woolens. 

The cleanly porous, open mesh, allowing free access of air to the 
skin, is cool, dry and comfortable. It absorbs perspiration instantly 
and dries again with greater rapidity than any other underwear ) 
material. This hot weather is a good time to try a suit. 


Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


Sstablished 
half a century 


BANKING 
MAIL 


AT 47% 
INTEREST 


ESTABLISHED 
868 


‘ 


THE BUILDING OWNED AND OCCUPIED 
BY THE BANK 

No matter where you live, you can send 
your money to us and have it under your 
own control. 

Let us send you our free booklet “V” 
telling about this large, safe bank and why we 
can pay 4% compound interest on savings 
of any amount from $1.00 to $10,000.00. 


ASSETS OVER 


FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


RKCITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. The City of Banks 


The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t cupvly you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CHEMICAL oRKS, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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The Brooklyn Heights 
Corpor aa Railroad Company carried 
eereny on a very effective cam- 


paign in support of radical and revolu- 
tionary Socialism on last Sunday. There 
has long been a dispute between the 
company and the traveling public on the 
question whether the company has a 
right to charge more than five cents for 
carrying a passenger to Coney Island. 
A passenger was arrested for refusing to 
pay a second fare, sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus, and thus brought before 
the court the question whether the com- 
pany had a right to collect the second 
fare. Judge Gaynor, before whom the 
case was brought, decided that it had no 
such right. Into the grounds of this 
decision it is not necessary for us to go: 
the language of the court was explicit. 
We quote two paragraphs: 

The charter of the Brooklyn Heights Rail 
road Company, therefore, permits it to charge 
only one fare for a continuous ride over its 
road (which is only about one-quarter of a 
mile long). and all of the connecting railroads 
which it operates and controls under leases 
or other contracts. ... 

The relator could not be guilty of a breach 

of the peace in simply disputing the right of 
the conductor to make him pay a second fare. 
He had the right to refuse to. pay it, and is 
discharged. 
Naturally, the public accepted this de- 
cision at its face and expected to ride to 
Coney Island for five cents. What then 
happened is thus summarized by the 
New York “Times :” 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company 
charged ten cents fare to Coney Island Sun- 
day, notwithstanding the decision of Justice 
Gaynor, of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, who ruled that the company 
was only entitled to five cents. The com- 
pany did this with the aid of two hundred 
and fifty special policemen and a corps of 
heavy-weight inspectors. <A similar number 
of real policemen were on hand to preserve 
order, but failed to do so. Fully one thou- 
sand persons, men, women, and children, 
were forcibly ejected from the trolley-cars ; 


five thousand walked nearly half the way to 
the island; the first steps were taken in 
scores of damage suits, and the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit representatives defied Deputy 
Police Commissioner O’ Keeffe, of Brooklyn. 

Two defenses are offered 
for this course of the com- 
pany. One is that Justice 
Gaynor only decided that the passenger 
arrested for not paying his fare must be 
discharged, and that his opinion that he 
was not bound to pay the extra fare was 
obiter dictum. ‘This is nonsense. An 
obiter dictum is “an opinion expressed 
by a court, but which, not being neces- 
sarily involved in the case, lacks the 
force of an adjudication.” (Bouvier’s 
Law Dictionary.) In the habeas corpus 
proceedings the precise question in- 
volved was whether the Brooklyn Heights 
Company had a right to charge two 
fares; if it had, Mr. MacFarlane was 
justly arrested for refusing to pay. 
There was absolutely no other question 
involved. ‘The other defense is not non- 
sense, but it is not adequate. It is thus 
reported in the New York “Sun” as 
given by the vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

There will be no change in the attitude of 
the company. We will continue to charge a 


double fare and those that refuse to pay it 
will be put off the cars. The Appellate 


Inadequate 


Defenses 


‘Division has decided that we have a right 


to charge a double fare and we will do so, 
other opinions to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

There was such a decision. It was 
rendered in a “friendly suit ” devised 
by the company, and one in which the 
company was represented by both the 
parties to the proceeding, and it was 
based on an agreed statement of facts. 
Justice Gaynor holds that the decision 
in that case has since been overruled by 
the Court of Appeals, and such appears 
evidently to be the case. In O'Reilly 


S67-S69 


870 


vs. The Brooklyn Heights Railway 
Company a suit was brought against the 
same company which has since set 
Judge Gaynor’s decision at defiance ; 
and the unanimous decision of the Court 
of Appeals was that the Brooklyn Heights 
Railway Company is required by law to 
give transfers for one fare over all its 
leased lines. ‘The company has therefore 
in effect set at defiance not only Judge 
Gaynor’s decision, but that of the high- 
est court in the State. The action of 
the Brooklyn Heights Railroad was 
conceived and carried out in the spirit 
of Mr. McKane, with his “ injunctions 
don’t go here,” and it were well if it 
could lead to the same result as it did in 
his case. As to the Brooklyn police, it 
proved itself either criminally corrupt 
or hopelessly incompetent. It is the 
duty of the police to preserve order, and 
this it wholly failed to do. ‘The head 
of the police in Brooklyn should have 
decided ‘whether the Brooklyn Heights 
Railroad or the passenger who refused 
to pay his fare was acting legally. And 
the police should have had orders to 
arrest either every passenger who refused 
to pay, or else every conductor who 
attempted to eject the non-paying pas- 
senger. The Brooklyn authorities have 
properly deprived of their badges the 
special police who are under pay from 
the railroad company. The authorities 
are also taking steps to secure a final 
decision from the Court of Appeals. 


& 


The theft of between 

The Wrecking of one and two million 
ates dollars by the president 

of the Milwaukee Avenue Bank of Chi- 
cago is startling, not so much because 
of the enormous amount involved in the 
defalcation as because it shows how 
astonishingly easy it is for bank officers 
to conceal their crimes for a time, and 
even, as in this case, until the bank is 
ruined. It is true that the wrecked bank 
is a State and not a National bank, and 
it is to be presumed as well as hoped 
that our National bank examiners may, 
as a rule, be depended upon to do their 
duty. But the State of Illinois has a 
Banking Department with provision for 
examination of all State banking institu- 
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tions ; and, in point of fact, when a State 
bank examiner took charge of the Mil- 
waukee Avenue Bank, it took him but 
half an hour to see that it was rotten to 
the core. Over twenty thousand de- 
positors suddenly found that their funds 
had been boldly stolen ; and their loss, 
although not total, will be very great 
and will entail much distress. Lack of 
proper examination from the outside is 
not the only reprehensible fact brought out 
by this failure ; the directors appear to 
have left everything in the hands of the 
president, and at least two of them are 
charged with receiving undue favors in 
the way of loans not properly secured ; 
the cashier of the bank, while declaring 
that he did not profit by the president’s 
thefts, admits that the so-called loans to 
the president were made in an irregular 
way, that they were secured by notes 
which he might easily have discovered 
were forged, and that these notes were 
kept out of the hands of the regular note- 
teller so that they would not be presented 
for payment. Probably the cashier was 
a more or less willing tool of the presi- 
dent, but it is very suggestive to note 
that both the cashier and other bank 
officers seemed to think it a_ perfect 
reply to all accusations to say that they 
acted under the instructions of the presi- 
dent of the bank and that they were not 
bound to suspect wrong-doing, however 
queer the president’s financial transac- 
tions might seem. It is not likely that 
this particular bank is typical of many 
others, but the wreck emphatically points 
out the necessity for such a rigid and 
stringent system of bank examination as 
would make it impossible for wholesale 
robbery to go on undetected, and also 
the advisability of business men holding 
strictly to account the directors of banks, 
who are too often prone to throw off 
their responsibility and leave absolute 
power in the hands of one or two @fficers. 


The daily press is like 
The Nude in Art 4 watchdog : he barks 
only when he thinks something is going 
wrong. And it is like a watchdog in 
another respect: he does not always 
know the difference between a burglar 
and a policeman. No man ‘in this 
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country has done so much as Anthony 
Comstock to protect children and youth 
in our homes and in our schools from the 
unspeakable villains who are endeavor- 
ing to poison their minds by the secret 
dissemination of printed matter which it 
would be disgraceful to call literature or 
art. For his arduous. unremunerative, 
and disagreeable work he rarely receives 
a word of commendation from the press. 
Occasionally he makes, or is thought to 
make, a mistake, and directs his efforts 
against something which is so near the 
border line that it can by charity be 
termed literature or art. ‘Then all the 
watchdogs in the country bay at him. 
No! not all. In his last act, the at- 
tempt to suppress a_ periodical pub- 
lished by the Art Students’ League, he 
has been defended by one or two of the 
best papers in New York City. We 
have not seen the number of this peri- 
odical complained of, and we have no de- 
sire to see ite “The question whether the 
suppressed issue was fit for publication 
is now before the courts, and it is just as 
well to leave the courts to determine it. 
Their decision, after investigation of the 
facts, will probably be wiser than that of 
aewspaper critics who have made no 
examination of the facts. Nor should 
we refer to the incident were it not that 
it has evoked from two men of standing, 
one a professor at Harvard University 
and the other at Yale University, two 
itterances, each of which is well worthy 
of pondering. Professor Charles H. 
Moore, of Harvard University, in a let- 
ter to the New York “ Evening Post,” 
disposes very effectually of certain super- 
ficial defenses interposed on behalf of 
the indiscriminate publication of the 
nude in art: 

Whatever may be the need of practice 
from the nude for the exceptional few who 
have capacity and elevation of mind enough 
to make proper use of it, such practice is 
in no way essential in the training of the 
average student of art. Considered as dis- 
cipline, for any ends that these students can 
compass, the study of any other natural 
organic form is as useful as that of the 
human figure. The student who does not 
find beauty in a spray of leafage will not 
perceive it in the Venus of Melos. But, 
however this may be, there can be no justi- 
fication for parading in public the erude 
effigies of inelegant naked academy models. 
These belong in the students’ portfolios, if 
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anywhere. They are not works of art, and 
have nothing to commend them to public 
attention, while as mere display of nudity 
they justify the action that has been taken. 
It is only when chastened by exalted feel- 
ing and the highest artistic treatment that 
the nude in art is ever justified. The nudes 
of academy students, and of the rank and 
file of protessional painters, seldom rise 
above the coarseness and uncleanness of 
those of Parisian Salons. 


This appears to us an admirable state- 
ment of fundamental truth. It is not 
easy to draw the distinction between the 
legitimate and the illegitimate use of the 
nude, but this at least may be said with 
confidence, that it is never legitimate 
except when the artist, in depicting the 
human figure, is inspired purely by xs- 
thetic appreciation of its beauty, and 
when he possesses the artistic power so 
to portray it as to awaken in all normal 
observers a kindred appreciation. ‘That 
this line is often overstepped even in 
public galleries will hardly be questioned 
by any one who is familiar with art 
exhibitions. 


The other utterance called 
forth by Mr. Comstock’s 
action comes from Charles 
Henry Smith, Professor of American 
History at Yale, and is thus reported in 
the Boston * Evening Transcript :” 


Familiarity with the appearance of the 
healthy human body should be encouraged, 
instead of practically forbidden, as now. No 
material structure is more worthy of general 
study and admiration. If well-selected pic- 
tures and statues of the best human figures 
could be put in our school-houses, and chil- 
dren be led by their teachers to look upon 
and think of them in the right way, contam- 
inating influences would have much less 
chance of doing harm than is now the case. 
| firmly beheve that the successful moral 
reform of the future will come along that 
line. For the present we have a general 
system of indiscriminate repression and sup- 
pression, which is occasionally brought to 
public notice by some sensational perform- 
ance of Comstock’s. This system is pro- 
fessedly for the protection of children and 
the purity of the home; but its natural and 
common result is to poison the very foun- 
tains of life. 

This also appears to us true, but it is a 
truth, the reader will notice, that de- 
pends upon an IF: “Ir well-selected 
pictures and statues of the best human 
figures could be put in our school-houses, 
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and children be led by their teachers to 
look upon and think of them in the right 
way, contaminating influences would 
have much less chance of doing harm 
than is now the case.” It is very doubt- 
ful whether in our public school system 
it would be possible invariably, or even 
perhaps generally, to secure teachers who 
would be able to inspire the children to 
look upon and think in the right way of 
reproductions of the nude. ‘The idea 
may be impracticable of immediate 
response, as we think it is, but it may 
nevertheless be a true ideal, and one 
toward which educators should direct 
the public sentiment and the public con- 
science. The worst mischief perpetrated 
. by illicit art and literature is perpetrated 
‘ in secrecy, and the mischief is aggra- 
vated by the mystery with which parents 
and teachers have, with the best inten- 
tions, allowed the theme to be invested. 
If the public would unite to support with 
vigor all efforts for the suppression of 
the inartistic exhibitions of nudity as de- 
scribed by Professor Moore, and would 
encourage normal instruction and the 
development by legitimate art of pure 
zsthetic taste, as suggested by Professor 
Smith, and pre-eminently if children were 
encouraged to seek freely frorn their par- 
ents the information which they are now 
too often left to pick up from evil-minded 
companions, the evil which now works 
such havoc unseen would be counter- 
acted and eventually conquered. 


One experiment of closing Ellis 
Island to incoming immigrants 
on Sundays for the purpose of 
giving officials a rest seems to have been 
sufficient to prove the inexpediency of 
the rule recently passed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor prohibit- 
ing the landing of immigrants on the 
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Sundays of August, September, and : 


October. ‘“ The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.” It is 
difficult to conceive of a case in which 
that principle is more applicable than 
the one in which, as the result of Sab- 
bath enforcement, hundreds of passen 
gers are left to swelter between decks 
on a steamship attached to its dock, 
away from the breezes of the sea and 
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even of the harbor, and strictly forbid- 
den to go ashore lest they should make 
their escape from inspection. If it is 
lawful to do good on the Sabbath day 
and to save life, it must be lawful to 
release the imprisoned immigrants from 
their close confinement in quarters none 
of the best even under the most favor- 
able circumstances. If it is right to 
pull an ox or an ass out of a pit on the 
Sabbath day, it cannot be wrong to let 
a thousand immigrants out of the steer- 
age. ‘The right of the officials to their 
rest day we affirm; but in modern civi- 
lization there are many cases in which 
that right can be secured only by pro- 
viding employees enough to give each 
employee one day in seven, without 
attempting to give them all the same day. 


On August 1] Gov- 
ernor Terrell signed 
a child labor bill 
which had just passed the Georgia As- 
sembly, still in session, and there was 
terminated for the present one of the 
bitterest State legislative contests of 
recent years in that State or any other. 
Georgia is now removed from the black- 
list of States which give no legal protec- 
tion to children, and Nevada, where 
there is of course little child labor, is 
the only State left on that list, although 
it still contains several Territories, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia, for which 
Congress legislates, and ought to include 
several States, like Florida, in which the 
legal protection of childhood is merely 
nominal. ‘The rapid growth of industry 
in Georgia and the great demand for 
labor led to so many abuses in the mat- 
ter of employing children that the finger 
of scorn has long been pointed at Geor- 
gia, much to the discomfort of many of 
her noble public-spirited citizens. The 
question of child labor became a public 
issue taken up by the press and on the 
stump in the remotest parts of the State. 
Many forces were organized for the leg- 
islative struggle, which assumed greater 
importance than such a measure would 
ordinarily call out in other sections of the 
country. ‘The women of the State, the 
State Child Labor Committee, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee (which 
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now has a Southern office im Atlanta 
under the charge of Dr. A. J]. Mckel- 
way), the member of the Assembly who 
introduced the bill, Mr. Madison Bell, 
and many individual workers, contrib- 
uted to the result. 

The new child labor law in 
Georgia goes into effect at 
once, and prohibits the em- 
ployment in any factory or manufactur- 
ing establishment of children under ten 
years of age, under any circumstances. 
After January 1, 1907, this prohibition 
applies to children under twelve, except 
when a sworn certificate from the coun- 
try ordinary, as the probate judge is 
called in Georgia, states that the child 
in question under twelve is an orphan 
with no other means of suppert, or 
has a widowed mother or disabled 
father dependent on its earnings. After 
January 1, 1908, night work between 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. is prohibited to all 
children under fourteen in factories, and 
all such children under fourteen must 
also, for day work after this date, be able 
to read and write and have had twelve 
weeks’ schooling, at least six of which 
must have been consecutive; and such 
school attendance is further required 
until eighteen years of age, only, however, 
for children entering employment at 
fourteen or less. ‘The standard estab- 
lished in the new law is of course a low 
one compared with what ts now at- 
tempted in the more advanced States like 
New York, Massachusetts, Ilimois, and 
Colorado, but it is at least a good begin- 
ning. It does not extend its protection 
beyond factory children, nor touch the 
evils of messenger service, street trades, 
tenement-house work, etc., nor do its 
prohibition of night work and its educa- 
tional test become effective for nearly 
two years. It will be necessary also for 
the friends of the measure to provide 
private agencies to look after its enforce- 
ment until the State can be induced to 
provide factory inspectors, without which 
such legislation is usually of little avail. 
The results in Georgia, however, add 
interest to the bill now pending in Con- 
gress for the regulation of child labor in 
the District of Columbia, which, with the 
partial elimination of Georgia, becomes 
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the most conspicuous highly civilized 
community in the United States without 
legal protection for its working children. 
It is to be hoped that the Senate will 
pass next December the excellent child 
labor bill now on its calendar, and re- 
move the evils in the matter of child 
employment in the city of Washington 
which have been so forcibly pointed out 
by United States Commissioner of 
Labor Dr. Neill and other prominent 
citizens of Washington. 


The Aleutian Islands 
stretch from the western 
border of Alaska across 
Bering Sea well over to the Peninsula 
of Kamchatka and the Kurile Islands, 
which form the eastern boundary of the 
Sea of Okhotsk. The Kunrile Islands 
are Japanese territory; the Aleutian 
Islands, purchased with Alaska from 
Russia, are American territory; but the 
island of Attu is near neighbor to Japan 
and very remote from the major part of 
America. ‘The region, moreover, is dis- 
tant from all the ordinary processes of 
law in either land, and lawlessness in 
such remote and relatively uninhabited 
regions is always to be expected. This 
danger is perhaps increased in the pres- 
ent case because the Aleutian Islands 
were formerly Russian territory, and it is 
not impossible that Japanese feeling 
against Russia may operate to incite 
lawless Japanese to consider those isl- 
ands legitimate fishing-grounds. More- 
over, while there are treaties between 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia for protection to sealing in Ber- 
ing waters, by which they combine to 
patrol the waters in that part of the 
world, Japan is not a party to these trea- 
ties. ‘These are the conditions which 
have given rise to the unfortunate inci- 
dent in the Aleutian Islands. So far as 
we can judge from the published reports, 
some Japanese fishermen, who had no 
yore right to take seals in the Aleutian 
waters than a burglar has to take silver 
from a private citizen’s house, made a 
piratical attack upon certain seal rook- 
eries, were repulsed by the American 
officials whose business it was to protect 
those rookeries and whose position there- 
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fore was analogous to that of the police 
in a city, were resisted by the Japanese 
burglars, and as a result five Japanese 
fishermen were shot and_ twelve were 
taken prisoners. It is to be hoped that 
as the result of this incident a treaty may 
be entered into with Japan to join the 
other three Powers in patrolling the wa- 
ters, in enforcing the rights of the respec- 
tive nations, and in protecting the seals 
from the ruthless destruction certain to 
be inflicted. by unregulated seal fishery 
carried on by lawless fishermen. 


Mr. Richmond P. Hobson, 
who will be the next mem- 
ber of Congress from the 
Sixth Alabama District, is credited with 
saying that the boycott on American 
goods in China is due to the influence 
of Japan ; that its object is to secure to 
Japan the benefits which would follow 
the expulsion of American trade and 
commerce; and that the way to meet 
this situation is to “ have a navy in the 
Philippines so strong that when it makes 
representations demanding fair play for 
the nations of the earth, and urging 
peace, that no nation, however strong or 
desirous of increase of power, can gain- 
say the warning that may be given.” 
Mr. Hobson’s dogmatic statement that 
“it is nonsense to talk of this boycott 
being the result of the enforcement of 
the Chinese exclusion act” cannot be 
taken seriously in the face of the prac- 
tically unanimous testimony of all Ameri- 
can residents in China, of the utterances 
of Chinese journals, the protests of 
Chinese officials, and such_ publica- 
tions as the Chinese cartoons which 
were reproduced in The Outlook last 
March. Moreover, it is difficult to see 
how America can maintain a tariff wall 
around her own territory, thus effectually 
boycotting foreign manufactures, and 
refuse to China the right to maintain a 
similar wall if she likes to do so, what- 
ever may be her motive. America must 
either open her ports to the world’s com- 
merce or consent that other nations shall 
close their ports. A far more effective 
method of protecting American rights, 
whatever they may be, and securing 
peace in the Orient, than a navy strong 
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enough to awe China and Japan com- 
bined, would be an international treaty 
with Japan analogous in spirit to that 
which Great Britain has already made 
with Japan. In truth, America could do 
nothing more effective for the world’s 
peace than to propose to Great Britain 
and Japan, the two chief naval powers 
of the world, a defensive alliance, em- 
bodying the agreement that if either 
party were attacked the other two would 
come to her defense. The combined 
navies of Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States would insure peace in the 
Orient, and would go far to insure peace 
in all the navigable waters of the world. 


& 
German Protestantism 
mea faces a sobering fact in 
Protestantism 8 


recent statistical returns 
of the German universities. These, as 
quoted by the Berlin correspondent of 
the London “ Christian World,” show 
an ominous decline in the number of 
theological students, singularly contrast- 
ing with the large increase in other de- 
partments. In the past twenty years the 
total number of university students has 
risen from twenty-seven thousand to 
forty-two thousand—an increase rela- 
tively greater than the growth of the 
population. On the other hand, the stu- 
dents of Protestant theology now num- 
ber but nine hundred end _ ninety-three 
against over twenty-six hundred two dec- 
ades ago. ‘This contrast between a gain 
of sixty-four per cent. in all other lines 
and a loss of sixty-two per cent. in the- 
ology is rendered more striking by the 
fact that the number of students of 
Roman Catholic theology is not only 
not declining, but increasing proportion- 
ately with the population. Some see 
in such a condition clear proof of the 
blighting effect of modern criticism, but 
the condition may more reasonably be 
attributed to the stiff confessionalism of 
the State Church ; in part, at least, it is 
probably an inevitable consequence of 
the irrepressible conflict between confes- 
sional orthodoxy and scientific criticism, 
in which the vital difference between 
faith and knowledge, between permanent 
spiritual truths and their transient his- 
torical form of expression, is often for- 
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gotten. A cultivated British writer, well 
acquainted with Germany, suggests what 
is probably another factor of the present 
decline : 

I am afraid that there is no hope for Ger- 
man Protestantism till after the social revolu- 
tion has accomplished itself—that is, until 
Social Democracy has gained its political 
end and disestablished the Church. I say 
this because the Social Democrats, who are 
several millions strong, and the one growing 
political party in the Empire, while officially 
they ignore Christianity, are in reality in 
deadly opposition to it. The reason is not 
far to seek; they do not understand Chris- 
tianity as such, but see in it only an estab- 
lished system which has for its aim the 
maintenance of the social and political s/a/us 
guo—a useful police measure for keeping 
the poor contented with their lot. To-day 
it has to be frankly recognized that the 
Lutheran Church, as by law established, 
constitutes a moral barrier between the 
Teutonic people and Christianity. 


The Free Churches, on the other hand, 
especially those of foreign derivation, 
find opportunity, stimulus, and hope in 
the situation so inauspicious for the State 
Church. Methodists, Baptists, Plymouth 
Brethren, and the Catholic Apostolic or 
Irvingite Church, according to the 
writer just quoted, “ make great strides.” 
Regarded with aversion by the State 
Church, they gain adherents by the en- 
thusiasm and self-denial that carry on 
their propaganda. Hateful as sectarian- 
ism is, it is better than a united Church 
unmoved by human needs, 


Socialism has succeeded in 
establishing for France a 
legal Sabbath, which neither 
Romanism nor Puritanism was able to 
do. The Boston “Transcript” trans- 
lates an interesting article from “Le 
Figaro,” giving an account of this law 
and some of the difficulties which are 
threatened by its enactment. It makes 
cessation from labor on Sunday compul- 
sory, with certain definite exceptions 
intended to provide for those cases in 
which, in the judgment of the lawmakers, 
cessation from Sunday labor would be 
prejudicial to the welfare of the public or 
compromise the normal workings of an 
establishment. In these cases some other 
day in the week may be substituted, and 
not, as we understand it, the same day 
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for all employees. Among these excep- 
tions are included hotels, liquor saloons, 
hospitals, drug-stores, newspaper offices, 
water, gas, and electric works, and trans- 
portation companies. The objection to 
the law came, according to “ Le Figaro,” 
chiefly from the small shopkeepers : 

A portion of the population of Paris fre- 
quents the shops only on wigs A work- 
man or a clerk, busy all the week, finds that 
day the sole time when he can be at leisure 
to purchase the clothing or household uten- 
sils he needs. The big stores can close 
without doing themselves harm, for their 
patrons are rich or at least well-to-do, and 
can get time to make purchases on week 
days. With the small retail dealers, how- 
ever, and especially with those in poor dis- 
tricts, Sunday is usually the day when the 
most business is done; so much so, indeed, 
that many of those houses are doomed to 
certain ruin if they must be closed on that 
day. 

The remedy for this contention is sug- 
gested by the growing habit in America 
of early closing on Saturdays and by the 
limiting of factory labor to eight hours a 
day. ‘This gives the early evening and 
Saturday afternoons to wage-earners for 
their shopping. It is a curious and 
interesting fact that France, after re- 
pudiating the enforcement of Sunday as 
a religious obligation, has come back 
unconsciously to the principle involved 
in the Fourth Commandment, which re- 
quired no religious observance, but sim- 
ply forbade all labor on the seventh day, 
setting man free from the drudgery of 
toil and leaving him to make such use 
of that freedom as he himself thought 
best. This was in accordance with the 
spirit of the Old Testament law, which 
treated all religious services as a free- 
will offering, never as a compulsory ob- 
ligation to be defined and enforced by 
legislative enactment. 


The cable announces 
that the Court of Ap- 
peals in England, the 
highest judicial tribunal in Great Britain 
except the House of Lords, has rendered 
a decision which supports the action of 
the Nonconformists in refusing to pay 
the school rates levied to provide for 
religious instruction in volunteer schools. 
According to this report, the County 
Council in Yorkshire refused to pay 
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teachers for the time devoted by them 
to religious instruction, ahd the Court 
has sustained the County Council in its 
refusal. ‘The ground for this decision is 
not explicitly stated. It is assumed to 
be due to imperfection in the terms of 
the bill which provided for such religious 
instruction. It cannot be due to the 
judgment that Parliament exceeded its 
powers in passing such a bill, because 
England has no written constitution, and 
there are no limits to the power of Par- 
liament which the courts can recognize 
and enforce. The inevitable effect of 
this decision will be greatly to sustain 
Mr. Birrell and the Liberal party in the 
present movement to- eliminate denomi- 
national instruction from State-supported 
schools. 

- Just as the Russian 
Czar’s arbitrary will 

hgh: does away with the 
Russian Parliament, the announcement 
comes from Persia that the Shah pro- 
poses to introduce representative gov- 
ernment to some extent. Itis not likely 
that the Shah will give up to any large 
degree the absolute power which has 
been in the hands of rulers of Persia 
from time immemorial, but even the 
semblance of a constitution will be 
rather startling as promulgated by an 
Oriental despot. The statement comes 
from the Shah’s Grand Vizier, whose 
title and resounding name remind one 
of the Arabian Nights. Mirza Nass- 
rollah Khan Mochiredolet Sadreazame, 
the Grand Vizier and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, states that, for the exten- 
sion of national tranquillity and the wel- 
fare of Persia, a national assembly will 
be organized. Its membership will be 
made up in equal parts of princes of the 
blood, clergy, chiefs of the reigning dy- 
nasty, high dignitaries and personages, 
merchants and representatives of corpo- 
rations. Apparently the Shah will pre- 
serve a complete power of veto, and he 
will still remain “ King of Kings and 
Vicegerent of the Prophet.”’ ‘This move- 
ment toward liberalism and a represent- 
ative form of government is generally 
attributed to the Grand Vizier, who has 
been for some time credited with pro- 
gressive and modern ideas, 
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In southern California, a 
few miles north of the 
Mexican line, there 1s a 
curious topographical phenomenon, a 
large area aggregating several hundred 
square miles that is much below the 
sea level, in some places over two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Geologists tell us 
that this territory was once an enormous 
fresh-water lake, resembling Lake Supe- 
rior or Lake Michigan. Gradual climat- 
ic changes conspired to reduce the efflu- 
ents, and gradually the lake evaporated, 
leaving its dry bed as a semi-desert. 
The hillsides in the vicinity of the old 
lake are of fertile soil, but scarcity of 
rain has prevented any form of cultiva- 
tion. Several years ago irrigation works 
were started, whereby it was proposed 
by means of a series of canals to gather 
sufficient water from the Colorado River, 
thirty or forty miles to the eastward, so 
that the arable lands might be provided 
with sufficient water for cultivation. So 
far as the redemption of the land is con- 
cerned, irrigation here proved a success, 
as it always has in the dry regions of 
the West. But the banks of the Colo- 
rado River, as well as much of the terri- 
tory that intervenes between the river 
and the old lake, are composed of a soft, 
loamy soil, admirable for farming, but 
very easily undermined and washed 
away. The irrigation engineers failed 
to take adequate precautions to prevent 
erosion, so some of the canals, originally 
designed merely for irrigation, have 
washed out to such an extent as to allow 
the Colorado River to pour into the 
huge, saucer-like depression, one hundred 
and thirty-seven miles wide, that formed 
the old lake. For more than two years 
the Colorado River has run away from 
engineering control, and now it is re- 
ported that at Calexica a crevice nearly 
ten miles wide has been washed out, 
through which the entire volume of the 
Colorado River is rushing. Already 
there is a body of water covering more than 
four hundred square miles,and during the 
first two weeks in June the Government 
gauge showed an increase of more than 
eight feet in depth over this vast area. 
So far, engineering attempts to control 
the river have failed. The Colorado 
River is most unmanageable in the sum- 
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mer months, owing to the annual flood 
that is produced by the melting snows 
on the hills. Apparently there is little 
hope of regaining control of the stream 
this year, and the river is now cutting back 
a new bed by washing away the silt, hav- 
ing cut a cafon one thousand feet wide 
and more than thirty feet deep. It has 
washed away a small Mexican town, it 
is endangering many miles of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway, and unless control 
is soon regained the Government dam at 
Laguna, a structure nearly a mile long 
and about two hundred and fifty feet 
broad on top, may be destroyed. 


It is difficult to fore- 
see all of the results 
Consequences ? , 

of this curious happen- 
ing. In the first place, if the control of 
the river is not regained, it will cer- 
tainly continue to fill the entire depres- 
sion below the sea level and finally make 
a lake, estimated to be some two thou- 
sand square miles in area and from two 
hundred to three hundred feet in depth. 
To do this will require some thirty or 
forty years of continuous flow of the 
entire volume of the Colorado River. 
Afterward the river must find some new 
channel to the sea, because, if its waters 
are diverted for so long a period, its old 
bed to the Gulf of California may be so 
blocked up as to force the river to find 
a new bed. Next comes the question of 
the destruction of property. Already 
one town has been washed away, others 
are threatened, and thousands of acres 
of land that have been placed under cul- 
tivation through the aid of the irrigation 
works have been flooded. Then there 
is the effect to be produced upon the 
climate of southern California by the 
creation of so large a body of fresh 
water. Just what this will be is difficult 
to forecast. Probably it will turn a now 
rainless region into one having a reason- 
able amount of precipitation, and so, 
possibly, the creation of this lake may 
provide natural irrigation over a much 
larger territory than could be served by 
canals. It is also probable that this 
body of water will do much to reduce 
the torrid temperatures of southern Cali- 
fornia and western Arizona, but to what 
extent there is no precedent on which to 
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base a prophecy. Finally, there comes 
a curious international question. ‘The 
treaties between the United States and 
Mexico regard the Colorado River as a 
navigable stream, although it is so shal- 
low that in the past it has been of but 
lithe commercial consequence. What 
shall be said by Mexico to America if 
she diverts and takes away a navigable 
stream? ‘There is also the question of 
the riparian rights of the owners on the 
Colorado River south of the breach 
through which its waters are now pour- 
ing. It has always been good law that 
the owner of property abutting on a 
stream was entitled to make any use of 
the water he saw fit, provided he returned 
it to the stream in good order so that 
his neighbor below him could enjoy an 
equal privilege. But at present there is 
no Colorado River south of Yuma, and 
the question arises, From whom shall the 
owners of the lands below seek redress? It 
would be impracticable to collect from the 
original irrigation company, whose lack of 
engineering foresight is responsible for 
the present condition of affairs, a tithe of 
the damage that may result. The Mexi- 
can Government has already appointed 
a special commission, including many 
distinguished engineers, headed by Gen- 
eral A. G. Pena. Inevitably the United 
States must take similar steps, but any 
just and equitable agreement must be in 
the nature of a compromise. 

Philadelphia is to have a 
unique exhibition during the 
coming winter, which ought 
to prove of great helpfulness in educat- 
ing public opinion on the subject of the 
evils incident to many forms of modern 
industrial activities. Lay figures will be 
employed to show the effects of certain 
kinds of labor upon the human body. 
Every detail of the disease-breeding 
conditions under which little children, 
young girls, and women work will be 
carefully portrayed by skilled artists who 
have been employed especially for this 
work. It has been discovered that there 
are in reputable factories in Philadelphia 
foremen who allow their hands to work 
where pieces of lint fly through the air 
like snowflakes, although there are laws 
which require that these pieces of lint 
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shall be carried off through an exhaust- 
pipe or by some other practical method. 
One employer even confessed that his 
employees had been known to be afflicted 
with dangerous diseases because of this 
neglect on his part. The artist in charge 
of portraying this particular condition 
has promised to give such a graphic 
picture of it that no one but the most 
heartless manufacturer will dare to 
neglect simple precautions again. Pic- 
tures illustrated with lay figures will tell 
the story of the puny, overworked boys 
employed in the mines. The artist 
will portray the dark, foul surroundings 
under which Penngylvania boys are com- 
pelled to work for a miserable pittance 
in the coal mines. There are glass-works 
in the heart of large cities which employ 
children all night, and totally neglect the 
laws about labor certificates. These con- 
ditions will also be portrayed graphic- 
ally. In short, the effort will be tomake 
such a spectacular demonstration of the 
adverse conditions of labor that a strong 
and unrelenting public opinion will be 
created in favor of more and better laws 
and a more effective administration 
through more and better-paid inspectors. 
To quote the words of one of those in 
charge of the exhibition: “‘We do not 
intend to spare the feelings of the too 
sensitive. Nothing short of an actual 
pictorial representation of the tragedy 
that is enacted every day in our city will 
ever bring thoughtless people to their 
senses. ‘They are stirred by pictures 
of imaginary tragedies upon the stage. 
How much more ought they to be stirred 
by the graphic portrayal of the con- 
ditions which actually exist all around 
them—conditions for which many con- 
tented persons are responsible !” Organi- 
zations like the Consumers’ League of 
Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Committee, the Philadelphia Board 
of Education, and the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Philadelphia, are repre- 
sented in the management of the affair. 

Some of our correspond- 
ents have expressed sur- 
prise that we advised 
policy-holders in New York life insur- 
ance companies not to swap horses while 
crossing the stream—in other words. 
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not to throw out by their votes all the 
old directors and install entirely new 
boards in their place. One irate individ- 
ual from South Dakota is quite sure that 
we have lent our influence to Wall Street 
stock jobbers in this advice not to follow 
too unquestioningly unknown leaders in 
the proposed radical revolution. Possi- 
bly he does not know as much about the 
facts as some of those who live in New 
York. Possibly those who, like him, 
imagine that everything has been wrong 
in the past management, and that every- 
thing would be right if the policy- 
holders’ committee were blindly followed 
in their proposition to have an entirely 
new management, may have their opin- 
ion a little shaken by the fact that the 
secretary of the policy holders’ com- 
mittee has resigned, with implied charges 
against the present management of that 
committee, and his resignation has been 
accepted, although with recriminations. 
It is true that the affairs of the New 
York Mutual are in something of a 
tangle, but it is also true that the affairs 
of its critics are also apparently some- 
what tangled. The Outlook repeats its 
advice to all policy-holders to exercise 
great caution in either voting for new 
boards of control or giving their proxies 
to those who apply for them. 


The Brutality of 


Barter 


Professor Sidney A. Reeve, in “ The 
Cost of Competition,” presents with great 
vigor an indictment against the whole 
system of barter, as essentially, intrin- 
sically, and irredeemably brutal. <A few 
sentences from this indictment must here 
serve to illustrate its character: 


The competitive policy of “charging all the 
traffic will bear,” when applied to the staple 
necessaries of life, means nothing less than 
putting up the prices until the consequent 
decrease in the expansion of population, visi- 
ble in decreasing purchases, warns the profit- 
seekers to put it no higher. The bargainers 
are unconscious of this fact, they are unaware 
that in watching the market reports of the 
volume of trade in wheat and beef and ice 
they are gauging the relative activities of 
Life and Death, * it is true nevertheless. 
Every fluctuation in price of commodities, 
every variation in price or demand for labor, 
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constitutes bodily violence. In the form of 
bodily discomfort, pain, want, the conges- 
tion of habitat until tuberculosis becomes 
epidemic, the. reduction of clothing until 
pneumonia is rife, while malnutrition aids a 
whole series of other diseases to swell the 
list, of overwork until rheumatism claims 
those who do not turn insane or criminal, of 
limited supply of milk and ice in summer 
until the babies die like flies, of all sorts of 
physical suffering to the point of lifé and 
death, of moral suffering to the extreme that 
social degradation can express—in all these 
forms barter can and does include the worst 
imaginable violence to hunranity. 


Professor Reeve goes on to compare 
the brutalism of the prize-ring with that 
of the market-place, to the advantage of 
the prize-ring : : 

In the prize-ring equality of opportunity 
and of doubt as to the issue is carefully pre- 
served, so that both parties may enter the 
contest willingly, even a rh Marquis of 
Queensberry rules pit carefully man against 
man, pound of brawn against pound of mus- 
cle, each man restricted to contest within his 
proper class. . . . But in commercial compe- 
. the fight is deliberately made as 
unfair as possible, is carefully restricted to 
one between the powerful and the weak, 
between the “successful ” and the “ improvi- 
dent "—as between a corps of gladiators in 
the arena, prudently provided with sword 
and shield, against a huddled mob of naked 
savages or of non-resistant Christians. 


The remedy for the evils thus por- 
trayed, and the only adequate remedy, 
according to Professor Reeve, is the 
total abolition of barter. Free exchange 
for mutual advantage he regards as im- 
possible ; the spirit of competition and 
the spirit of service as wholly inconsist- 
ent. The evils, inherent and unavoid- 
able, in a system of barter are “ forcing 
the public into an unanswerable political 
demand for complete Socialism.” And 
what he means by complete Socialism 
he thus defines—the italics are his: 

That each man’s produce, be it what it 
may, must be sold at cost to the community 
as a whole, represented by its public agent, 
and to the community only ; in other words, 
_ that the legal ownership of all value pro- 
duced within the community shall be vested 
as completely in its Central Office as is now 
the case within every factory. 

This is not to be a voluntary act by 
each individual ; it is to be accomplished 
by the laws of the land, by legal statutes 
enacted and enforced by political au- 
thority. 

We have given thus at length quota- 
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tions from Professor Reeve’s book be- 
cause he is an American, a man of intel- 
lectual standing in the community—he 
is Professor of Steam Engineering at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute—be- 
cause his volume is one of the most 
effective of the modern indictments of 
the competitive system and one of the 
clearest in its demand for a socialistic 
system, and because both his indictment 
and his demand seem to The Outlook 
to illustrate the defects in modern So- 
cialism. 

I. All that Professor Reeve says about 
the evils of barter is true; but he does 
not state all the truth. He portrays the 
evils but not the benefits; and barter 
has produced both evils and benefits. 
Commerce, when conducted as war, is 
cruel, ‘as all war is cruel. The motto 
“ Every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost ” is barbaric—as bar- 
baric in a market-place as on a battle- 
field. But every battle-field is not a 
Bull Run; and the market-place is not 
illustrative only of the inhumanity of 
greed tempered by the prudence of ac- 
quisitiveness. 

Barter is intrinsically an interchange 
of services. No doubt acquisitiveness 
is one of the impelling motives in this 
interchange of services; but other mo- 
tives also co-operate in barter and go to 
make up the real, the invisible life of the 
modern market. The greatest captains 
of industry—bankers, merchants, rail- 
way builders—are inspired by the same 
ambition to achieve great results that 
has inspired the greatest statesmen and 
the greatest generals. It would be as 
unjust to assume that the great financiers 
care only for the profits they can get out 
of their enterprises as to assume that the 
college professor cares only for the salary 
that he can earn, or the soldier for the 
booty he can pick up or the pension he 
can secure. The commercial ambition 
is often a sordid ambition, but it is often 
a noble one. And no picture of the 
effects of barter is true that does not 
take account of the commercial pride to 
render a great service, one that shall be 
at least worth all that is paid for it. 

Free competition has enormously de- 
veloped the productive energy of man- 
kind, Coupled with greed it has created 
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an inhuman energy, which is guilty of 
all the crimes that Socialism charges 
against it. Coupled with the ambition 
of service it has bridged the ocean, built 
railways, harnessed the rivers, pioneered 
the continent, and covered it with pros- 
p2rous farms and happy homes; in brief, 
wrought social benefits which Socialism 
never sees. Nowhere in the world has 
cempetition had so free a field as in 
America; and nowhere have wealth, in- 
telligence, virtue, and prosperity been .so 
well and so widely diffused. These 
benefits are not to be carelessly flung 
away because of the evils that have 
accompanied them. How to preserve 
the benefits and abolish the evils is the 
problem which demands the considera- 
tion of every lover of his fellow-men. 

II. As Socialism errs in its interpre- 
tation of modern society by looking only 
upon one class of effects which compe- 
tition has produced, so it errs in the 
remedy which it proposes—the abolition 
of all competition. To paralyze energy 
because selfish energy is brutal is not 
the way to cure the brutalism of barter. 
And it is not easy to conceive any method 
which would more effectually paralyze 
energy than to say to every man, What- 
ever you produce shall be turned over 
to a Central Office to be distributed as 
its wisdom may dictate, or as its sense 
of justice may demand. It, and it alone, 
shall determine what is the value of your 
product and to what compensation you 
areentitled. That the productive energy 
would continue in us all if the spur of 
necessity were removed cannot safely 
be assumed. We agree with Professor 
Reeve that the economic problem of the 
present epoch is, How can we secure to 
every producer the exact value of what 
he produces, neither more nor less? 
Certainly this is not done at the present 
time by the present competitive system, 
though we doubt whether it would be 
better done by a Central Office. But 
the economic problem is not the only 
problem. If that were perfectly solved, 
there would remain this not less impor- 
tant problem: How shall the exchange 
of immaterial services with material 
services be managed? how shall the 
service of the preacher, the teacher, the 
doctor, the mother, which cannot be even 
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stated in economic terms, be so compen- 
sated that their material needs shall be 
adequately provided for? How shall a 
Central Office determine the economic 
value of the home happiness which the 
mother’s love provides for husband and 
children, or of the babe whom the doctor 
rescues from death and restores to the 
mother’s arms, or of the ignorant child 
educated by the teacher for useful citi- 
zenship, or of the citizen inspired by the 
Christian minister to bear his burdens 
with greater patience, meet his difficul- 
ties with more cheerful courage, and face 
death itself with an immortal hope ? 

Socialism affirms that “there is no 
hope of altering human individuals until 
you first alter man’s most active environ- 
ment: the artificial institutions, customs, 
and laws through which he is related to 
every other man, which he has created 
and which he alone can modify or 
destroy.” If he alone can modify or 
destroy these institutions, it would seem 
that he must first be altered before they 
can be modified or destroyed. In fact, 
experience demonstrates that the altera- 
tion of character and of environment 
must go on together. Socialism affirms 
that “it is the height of absurdity, or 
of worse, for practical business men, 
knowing what they are talking about, to 
speak of the intereSts of capitalism and 
labor as being identical.” Atthe hazard 
of being characterized as absurd or 
something worse, we venture to affirm 
that there will be no real industrial 
peace until the capitalists—that is, the 
tool-owners—and the laborers—that is, 
the users of the tools—come to realize 
that they have a common interest and 
should have a just and equal share in 
the profits of their common enterprises ; 
that the final basis of peace will be an 
industrial cendition in which the tool- 
workers become the tool-owners; and 
that the present tendency in America is, 
though far too slowly and despite much . 
blind and much intelligently selfish oppo- 
sition, in that direction. 

The present industrial conditions can- 
not continue unchanged. They will not 
continue unchanged. The evils, both 
economic and ethical, of our present 
system are proving intolerable. But if 
free competition is not the panacea our 
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fathers hoped it would be, the abolition 
of all competition will not be the pan- 
acea the Socialists hope it will be. The 
problem of society is to adjust com- 
petition and combination in a social 
harmony, as the problem of nature is to 
preserve in the solar system the harmony 
between the centrifugal and the cen- 
tripetal forces. Society has nothing to 
hope from those worshipers of the past 
who shut their eyes to the evils which 
Professor Reeve has so graphically de- 
picted. But it has more to hope from 
that gradual process of industrial evolu- 
tion which is, all too slowly for our impa- 
tient spirit, making industry democratic, 
than from that sudden process of revo- 
lution which would abolish altogether 
barter as a means of exchanging services 
and substitute either a common owner- 
ship of all the products of industry, or a 
distribution of those products by means 
of a Central Office which would deter- 
mine the cost of all products and regu- 
late the ratio of all compensation, 


A Spiritual Gentleman 


There are many kinds of teachers, 
employing diverse gifts and speaking 
different truths. There are men who 
bring with them the sharp, uncompro- 
mising individuality of one-sided or im- 
perfectly developed character; who see 
a few aspects of life with great distinct- 
ness and preach the gospel of righteous- 
ness with an immediate effect due in 
part to rigidity of mind and concentra- 
tion of attention and interest dn a few 
points of experience. There are other 
teachers whose strength lies chiefly in 
clearness and vigor of mind, in the abil- 
ity to analyze closely, to follow a process 
of thought to the logical end, and to put 
the results of thinking in lucid and con- 
vincing English. Such men owe their 
influence largely to the intellectual tem- 
perament and to energy, clarity, and 
penetrating force of mind. There are 
still others to whom is given the faculty 
of vision, who live in the spiritual world 
as simply and with as little surprise or 
questioning as most men live in the mate- 
rial world. ‘Through the darkest mists 
they always see the stars; beyond the 
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dust and confusion of the great plain on 
which men strive and toil they are always 
aware of the sweep of the mountain sum- 
mits against the sky; in the disturbing 
agitations they rest on immovable foun- 
dations; in the hour of grief they are 
always in the presence of Him in whom 
all the vanished live in the power of the 
endless life. 

To each of these types of teachers a 
work is assigned, and each is a leader 
in his own way in that great struggie for 
the liberation of the human spirit which 
we call history. It has often happened 
that greater honor is paid to the zealous 
preacher of a few truths than to the gen- 
tler, more harmonious preacher whose 
imagination, tolerance, and power of sym- 
pathy open the whole world to his view. 
Men of the type of John the Baptist and 
of St. Peter present outlines much more 
definite and quickly discerned than men 
of the type of St. John; and rare, fine, 
sensitive men move slowly to their own. 

Such a man stood years ago in a met- 
ropolitan pulpit which he invested with a 
dignity and nobility which constitute the 
best inheritance of a church. For many 
years his tall figure, his grave but kindly 
face, his simple unassuming authority of 
manner, his sympathetic voice, and the 
contagious quality of his spirit were as- 
sociated in the minds of a multitude with 
the highest truths and the most beautiful 
qualities of the Christian spirit. He 
was an admirable preacher; a master of 
the art of clear thinking and of lucid, 
winning statement; sensitive alike to 
the greatness of his message and to the 
completeness and beauty of its form; 
but if he had remained silent in his pul- 
pit on a Sunday morning his people 
would have gone to their homes com- 
forted and uplifted. In his silence, as 
in his speech, the man he was spoke 
with the authority of a great purity and 
with the eloquence of a lofty, sensitive, 
and fine human spirit. 

It was often said of him that he was 
the gentleman in the pulpit. He deliv- 
ered his message with the courage of 
unfaltering conviction, but his was a 
hand that healed while it smote; the 
wounds he inflicted were the wounds of 
a friend. He stood on so high a plane 
and his disinterestedness of spirit was 
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so manifest that those upon whom his 
words fell like a scourge knew that it 
was the cleansing passion of love which 
pursued and overtook them in the paths 
of evil. 

When the light of day faded in some 
great sorrow, he entered the darkened 
room with a step so light that he seemed 


to be the guardian of the place, and with . 


a candle in his hand that robbed the 
gloom of its terrors. He seemed to 
divine without words what agonies of 
mind were in the place, and to know by 
instinct where and how to lay his hand 
in sore trouble. When words were to 
be spoken, the delicacy and refinement 
of his nature inspired him to touch with 
the lightest finger the chords of feeling 
and to set them vibrating to the music 
of great hopes and divine consolations. 
He entered the experiences of others 
with the authority of a priest, but with 
the reticence, the quietness, the nice 
sense of spiritual conditions of a gentle- 
man. Where many able and well-mean- 
ing men stumble and disturb, he brought 
companionship, healing, and rest. He 
made strange and lonely places where 
he ministered homelike; he touched 
unfamiliar surroundings with that sense 
of the presence of the Infinite which 
robbed them of their unfriendliness ; and 
the grave became, under the spell of his 
tender and penetrating voice, not the end 
of the valley of the shadow, but the way 
to peace and joy. 

To open the door of the House of 
Sorrow, not with the hand of authority, 
but as one of the household; to walk 
with quiet step, to speak in low tones as 
one familiar with grief and acquainted 
with sorrow; to set the closed windows 
wide and let the sun stream in as it lies 
on sweet fields and joyful gardens; to 
use the words of love as if they were 
still the common speech of those who 
remained and of those who were gone ; 
to know by instinct and to touch with 
delicate sympathy great sorrow in its 
first moments of unutterable loneliness: 
this is toclothe the great word gentleman 
with spiritual significance and to give to 
the service of the teacher the tenderness 
and comforting power of Him in whom 
truth and courage and authority were at 
one with sweetness, refinement, and that 
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imagination which takes all sorrow to 
itself and brings peace out of the full- 
ness of a love to which no bitterness of 
experience is a stranger. 


Prayer 


' The two interesting articles on prayer 
published in recent issues of The Outlook 
differ in detail, but both are testimonies 
to an experience; and in both the ex- 
periences growth in the power of prayer 
was due to the cultivation of the art of 
prayer. ‘This experience,as widespread 
as the human race, of the reality of prayer 
is the adequate demonstration that com- 
munion between the spirit of man and the 
spirit of the invisible God is possible. 

The skeptic asks, somewhat cavalierly, 
What do you knowaboutGod? Very little. 
What do you know about the laws of 
spiritual intercourse ? Very little. Why, 
then, do you pray? We answer with 
parallel questions. What do you know 
about electricity? Very little. Whatdo 
you know about the laws of electricity ? 
Very little. Why, then, do you ride in 
a trolley-car? We pray for the same 
reason that we ride in the trolley-car. The 
trolley-car brings us to our destination ; 
the prayer gives us the inspiration of 
comfort, illumination, and strength for 
daily needs. 

The skeptic asks, Is it conceivable 
that God should set aside the !aws of 
nature at the request of one of his chil- 
dren? We answer that question with 
another. Is it conceivable that a fellow- 
man should set aside the laws of nature 
at the request of one of his fellow-men ? 
When your child is sick, why do you call 
in a physician? Can he set aside the 
laws of nature? No, but he understands 
the laws of nature better than you do, 
and by using them brings back health 
to the sick child. If a physician, whose 
knowledge and power are very limited, 
can do this, why should we disbelieve 
that God with his larger wisdom and 
larger powercan do so? Theargument 
of the skeptic against prayer, based on 
the uniformity of nature, is equally an 
argument against all requests by one 
person to another person, and, indeed, 
against all activity of any kind. The 
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uniformity of nature does not prevent us 
from helping one another, neither does 
it prevent God from helping us. 

But God already knows what things 
we have need of before we ask him; 
why, then, should we ask him? Will he 
yield to our teasing what he would not 
give to our needs? No. But asking is 
often the necessary condition of receiv- 
ing. It is useless for a doctor to 
prescribe a medicine which the patient 
will not take. It is useless for the 
friend to offer advice which his friend 
will not accept. In truth, it is gen- 
erally unwise for a physician to offer 
medicine until his prescription is asked 
for, and uuasked advice is rarely service- 
able. By asking, if our asking is sincere, 
we open our minds to the divine result, 
our hearts to the divine inspiration, as by 
going to a friend we open our souls to 
the proffer of his friendship. 

But prayer is not merely asking; it is 
communion, fellowship, the intermingling 
of our life with God’s life; conversation 
with the All Father. Sometimes it is 
merely listening to him. “ Be still, and 
know that Iam God,” is prayer. “ O that 
I might know where I might find Him!” 
is prayer. “Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still,” is 
prayer. ‘“ Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
is listening,” is prayer. A boy asks of 
his father a nickel to ride to school in 
the morning because he is late, and he 
gets it. Returning in the afternoon, 
after supper he sits down by his father 
in the flickering firelight and tells the 
story of the school day; his successes, 
his failures, his temptations, his strug- 
gles, victories, and defeats, the good 
times he has had and the disappoint- 
ments he has suffered, and the injustices 
which have been inflicted upon him, and 
how he has carried himself in them all; 
and his father simply listens and scarcely 
says a word, and at the end of the half- 
hour’s communing the boy, who has asked 
for nothing but has received the inflow 
of his father’s life, goes to his bed rested, 
refreshed, invigorated, ready to take up 
the duties and joys of the next day with 
anew spirit. Thus to tell to our Father 
the story of our life experiences, and re- 
ceive from our Father something of the 
greatness of his own nature to fit us for 
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what lies before us, is prayer. To deny 
the possibility of such prayer is to deny 
an experience as old and as universal 
as humanity. 


The Spectator 


It has long been a favorite idea of the 
Spectator that there is no journey so 
short nor apparently so unimportant 
that it does not bring all the essential 
changes of travel. The Spectator does 
not mean to say that the mind of the 
traveler is the sole essential to create 
interest. He believes that to every 
mind, even partly awakened, the little 
journeys bring a sufficiency of interest 
and excitement if the soul can awaken 
to a self-consciousness that teaches it to 
know and recognize its own delights. 
But it must be able to say not only, “I 
have found the time enjoyable,” but must 
know and be able to re-word for others 
the causes to which its pleasures are 
due. It is not only madness that gam- 
bols from this task. Ignorance, lack of 
training, or freedom from the daily need 
of coining thoughts into money—all 
three equally unfit the mind to retrace 
its mental steps. 


Not to gambol too far from his subject, 
the Spectator desires to share with his 
friends some of the entirely usual and yet 
fascinating experiences met with in a re- 
cent New York journey —a journey begin- 
ning at the corner of Liberty Street and 
ending just as the Lexington Avenue car 
gave evidence of the parting of the ways 
that separates its daily round from that of 
its fellows. ‘The Spectator is well aware 
that, in the terminology of Kipling, this 
entire journey might be said to be 
located in a “hog trough,” for so that 
gifted young writer was urged by his 
genius rather than his good taste to 
stigmatize New York’s marvelous thor- 
oughfare. And yet the Spectator can 
never forget the moral lesson he learned 
in childhood from the fairy tale of the 
prince’s messengers who each declared 
most abundant that for which he was 
looking. The seeker of the beautiful, 
the seeker of the evil, alike found him- 
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self under the law that ordains the attrac- 
tion of likenesses. 

And therefore the Spectator is de- 
lighted to say that Broadway appeared 
to him in another guise. It was not even 
to be likened to a busy thoroughfare of 
ants upon an ant-hill, to use a metaphor 
of Francis Bacon’s. It seemed rather a 
section through many thousands of lives, 
giving in ten thousand variegations a 
glimpse of the intertwining of human 
souls. As the Spectator from the side 
of the car let his eye flutter from flower 
to flower amid the efflorescence of human 
souls, he felt the same sense of oneness 
with humanity that comes from reading 
the teeming images that jostle one 
another in every line of Walt Whitman’s 
poems. Indeed, he was in the same gar- 
den of inspiration from which Whitman 
culled those multicolored images. To 
one side of him was a grinding truck 
carrying T-beams, upon the flat surfaces 
of which lay sturdy laborers, half somno- 
lent and in indifference to the turmoil 
about them, but with a latent appearance 
of energy that must have touched any artis- 
tic susceptibility. Into the eyes of one of 
these men the Spectator smiled, but only 
to find that he himself was part of that 
multifarious world to which the laborer’s 
sated mind was so indifferent. Next in 
the river of vehicles came a motor busi- 
ness-wagon, with that air of having lost 
its draft-animals which some day an 
artistic designer of automobiles will find 
means of removing. ‘The Spectator re- 
flected vaguely that the driver of such a 
car must at first feel himself in danger of 
plunging headlong over the dashboard 
into the midst of the traffic around him. 

Turning from these sights to make 
room for an entering passenger—for the 
Spectator confesses with shame that he 
felt justified in his mission of observer in 
retaining the corner seat—he witnessed 
one of those tiny accidental comedies 
that -tickle the risibilities. Next the 
Spectator sat a young woman. She 
moved as if to make place for the new- 
comer, and then changed her mind, re- 
maining where she was. The newcomer 


had seen the beginning of her motion 
but not the change of intention, and by 
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only the narrowest margin saved himself 
from sitting squarely in her lap. The 
humor of the situation brought a ripple 
of amusement to their neighbors, and 
both man and woman giggled with 
averted faces. ‘This little sympathy of 
human amusement was like a ray of sun- 
shine breaking the ice of reserve and 
suspicion in which the urban dweller 
customarily goes incased. 


But the human panorama on each 
side once more absorbed attention. 
The next scene that impressed itself 
upon the Spectator’s mind was as truly 
idyllic as if it had been a glimpse into 
Arcadia. Within the cool twilight of 
the entrance to a great office building 
stood a young man and maiden, appar- 
ently as lost to the world as if all 
thoughts of commerce were in another 
sphere. ‘The attitudes, the expressions, 
were coyly loverlike. But the car passed 
on, and again were unrolled the moving 
pictures wherein man and woman, boy 
and girl, displayed their varying natures. 
Around a corner came a small boy, evi- 
dently sent on some errand, with the 
incongruous burden of two dainty white 
parasols, a cargo that brought him su- 
preme delight. With one in each hand, 
he assumed a mincing air, while a grin 
of pure comedy conveyed to the Spec- 
tator his sense that he was enacting a 
part and imagining himself a belle pos- 
sessed not only of the daintiness of one 
parasol, but the absurd grandeur of two. 
Then, suddenly, came the poetic touch 
that snapped into the Spectator’s con- 
sciousness the scenes underlying the 
past, for there before him, amid the 
green of the City Hall Park, stood the 
straight, proud martyr figure of Nathan 
Hale. At his feet hung a fading gar- 
land marked Sons of the Revolution.” 
It was as if a great bell had tolled its 
note of seriousness into the commercial 
din. At once the crowd, native and 
foreign, became an exemplification of 
Liberty, and the Spectator realized that 
these hurrying, burdened figures, these 
loaded vehicles, these vast structures of 
steel and stone, were but the modern 
forms of that life and liberty and pursuit 
of happiness for which the lithe, heroic 
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young schoolmaster had faced not only 
death but shame. The disdain carved 
upon the lips and the brow of the 
doomed patriot became the scorn of the 
freeman for the shackles that would 
enslave his race. 


The Spectator desires to assure his 
readers that he has not consciously done 
more than to expand and make plain a 
few of the changing thoughts that Broad- 
way gave him. It is not possible to put 
into words the half-realized notions, the 
suggested flights of fancy, that came with 
every. glance at the human drama of 
Broadway against its miles of stage- 
setting. Words can be used to convey 
only those thoughts that have some logical 
form. But how shall we set forth the 
composite impression that comes to a 
Spectator who has nearly completed his 
half-century, upon seeing the sign ofa 
Japanese trading-house? Scarcely more 
notable would be the figure of a plumed 
Zulu chieftain upon the sidewalk than is 
this sign to one who bears in mind the 
strange story of that first American ex- 
pedition to Japan, and in a single leap 
of the mind recalls the progress of Nip- 
pon, the Sunrise Kingdom, that seems 
never to have deserved its name until its 
glories climbed above the horizon in our 
own times and shone from the East upon 
an amazed world. All this can be read 
by the reflective in that little sign, dumbly 
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intimating the presence among our mer- 
chants of the Mikado’s children. 


Or how can words be pared, pruned, 
twisted, stretched, to fit or to compass 
that instant reading of character stamped 
upon one’s mind at the sight of each 
new human being? At a glance, judg- 
ment is made and the verdict passed. 
One feels the emotion of pity, admira- 
tion, hatred, or love—nascent, perhaps, 
but still strong—and one asks one’s self 
anew how the intertwisted fibers of the 
brain can respond to, analyze, and record 
impressions so various, so insistent, so 
mysterious. The Spectator, dumb be- 
fore the marvel, can but gaze in wonder 
at him who dares avow himself mate- 
rialist. This may serve at least the 
purpose of showing why it is that the 
Spectator believes that the mind may 
derive true recreation and enjoy sufh- 
cient stimulation even in a journey the 
briefest and most unimportant. It is 
change from the familiar routine that 
refreshes. There is great pleasure, it is 
true, in traveling “‘ strange countries for 
to see ;” but even the sights of a city 
street with which we believe ourselves 
familiar Can suggest more thoughts than 
the human\mind can compass, while in 
the infinity \of outdoor nature there is 
everlasting and ever-changing food for 
the soul, though our domain be no 
greater than a r acre or two, 


CHARIST’S SECRET OF HAPPINESS 
V.—GETTING IS NOT ALWAYS GAINING 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


Blessed are the meek . for they shall inherit the earth 


4 ‘HE cynic laughs this statement 
to scorn. Is it the meek, he 
says, who have the great for- 

tunes; who possess the boundless estates ; 

who are the multi-millionaires; who are 
the lords of the earth? Are the coal 
magnates, the railroad barons, the trust 
kings, remarkable for their meekness ? 
Stop a moment, my cynical friend, and 
re-read Christ’s saying. He does not 
Say that the meek shall acquire the earth, 


our part, 


but that they shall inherit it. What we 
acquire comes to us as the resuit of our 
endeavor—often of our strenuous en- 
deavor. Not infrequently the greedy 
and the grasping, the callous and the 
selfish, the ambitious and the self-asser- 
tive, acquire the earth; but they never 
inherit it. We inherit what comes to 
us without seeking, without effort, and 
often without even any expectation on 
The inheritance is a free gift. 
The unmeek often get possession of the 
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earth, but only the meek inherit it. 
“Selfish men,” says John Woolman, 
“may fossess the earth; it is the meek 
alone who inherit it from the heavenly 
Father, free from all defilements and 
unrighteousness. ’ 

Have you not met the 
man on a journey? Qn the arrival 
of the train at the station he makes 
his way to the front, careless of the 
women and children whom he pushes 
to one side; he gets the first seat in the 
hotel omnibus, or is the first to drive 
away in a cab from the station; he suc- 
ceeds in putting himself at the head of 
the waiting line at the hotel desk, not 
infrequently crowding himself in before 
meeker and less assertive men; he de- 
mands the best room in the hotel and 
often gets it. ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, they have their reward.” But [have 
noticed that this man never enjoys his 
journey. Heisachronicgrumbler. He 
finds no pleasure and he finds a multi- 
tude of faults. He may possess the 
earth, and he often does, but he never 
inherits it. He gets, but he does not gain. 

Such an experience is symbolic of the 
larger experience of the journey of life. 
The eager and the grasping often pos- 
sess, but they rarely enjoy. An artist 
who has capacity to appreciate, but not 
money to buy a single picture, inherits 
more in the public art gallery than the 
greedy Philistine who purchass 3 pictures 
but never really possesses them. John 
Burroughs, with his few acres on the 
banks of the Hudson, has really more of 
the earth than a multi-millionaire who 
owns hundreds of acres which he has 
rarely time to visit, and who does not 
know the difference between a maple and 
an elm, or between the song of the thrush 
and the chirp of the English sparrow. 
Doubtless there are men who both 
acquire and possess ; men who can enjoy 
the pictures they have purchased and 
the mountain ranges which they own. 
But in general it is safe to say that the 


grasping 
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pleasure of life is in an inverse ratio to 
the amount of energy expended in the 
mere processes of acquisition, and this 
for a very simple reason: the processes 
of acquisition have absorbed all the time 
and energy, and neither time nor energy 
has been left for the processes of self- 
culture. 

Would Jesus, then, discourage effort, 
paralyze endeavor, forbid the strenuous 
life, chill ambition and: aspiration, make 
sluggish the blood of enthusiasm? No; 
he was himself, in the noblest sense of 
the term, an enthusiast. His life was a 
strenuous one. Rarely in human history 
has any individual crowded as much into 
three years as did he. But his energy 
was expended in service for others, not 
in acquisition for himself. His life in- 
terprets his teaching. What he seems 
to me to say is this: Put all your am- 
bition, all your enthusiasm, into the work 
of service. Make it the aim of your life 
to leave the world better and happier 
because you have lived im it, and take 
without greed or grasping what the world 
will give you of service in return. It 
may give you roses or it may give you 
thorns; it may give you a crown or it 
may give you across; it may hail you 
as a king or it may crucify you as a male- 
factor ; it may sometimes do the one and 
it may sometimes do the other; but this 
does not much matter. What matters is 
achievement, not acquisition. If you 
pursue this course, you will inherit the 
earth. For this spirit finds more joy in 
poverty than self-seeking finds in wealth ; 
more joy in the cross than self-seeking 
finds in the coronation. If you possess 
this spirit, you may get less than your 
greedy neighbor, but you will gain more. 
The mind wholly given to the work of 
service will do better work than the mind 
divided between the question of service 
and of acquisition, and in general the 
better the service the better the compen- 
sation, and always the greater the happi- 
ness. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF MAN, 
THE FEDERATION OF 
THE WORLD 


BY A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


4 \HE Conference this year of the 
Interparliamentary Union has 
been the most important in its 

history. 

As if instinctively feeling this, both 
Nature and Society have smiled —and in 
London the first does not always smile 
even if the second generally does. 

But in the three days of the Confer- 
ence the social has well accorded with 
the physical atmosphere, whether at the 
Lord Mayor’s “conversazione ” at the 
Mansion House, at the luncheon in his- 
toric Westminster Hall, in the visit to 
Windsor, in the Crystal Palace féte, or in 
the many private gatherings. Particu- 
larly was this true of those two occa- 
sions when memories of many centuries 
crowded upon us, at Windsor and in 
Westminster Hall—think of it, only once 
before has that eight-hundred-year-old 
hall smelt of tobacco! Not even the 
King’s raspberries and cream on the 
lawn at Windsor (what berries and what 
cream !), anda sight of perhaps the most 
alluring view in England, looking down 
across the Thames “ flowing softly ” as in 
Spenser’s day, could bring us from the 
fascinated contemplation of a glorious 
past to a present which the Interparlia- 
mentarians would make yet more glori- 
ous. The same sense stole over us in 
the Red King’s hall, which has looked 
upon coronation banquets and royal 
pageants and Parliament meetings and 
Warren Hastings’s trial, and finally upon 
the body of the “Grand Old Man” 
lying in state. Suddenly, after a num- 
ber of national airs, the strains of “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner ” go winging into 
those age-old chestnut rafters. Zhat 
brings us Americans back, and with 
electric speed, to the present, and, scat- 
tered here and there at the Lord Chan- 


cellor’s table, each American stands up 
3 


and sings the song with a will. Hun- 
garians, Poles, Finns, all who are strug- 
gling for our parliamentary freedom and 
power, rise gradually too. ‘They come 
towards us holding out eager arms, 
pressing about us with warm handshakes, 
and then clinking glasses with us in 
many a fervent toast. 

The first meeting was held in 1889 
in Paris. It was confined to members 
of the British and French Parliaments, 
and was a small but ardent group of the 
friends of conciliation and peace. It 
was called by the now venerable William 
Randal Cremer, M.P., then, as now, the 
Secretary of the International Arbitra-. 
tion League. With several brother mem- 
bers of Parliament, Mr. Cremer had vis- 
ited both America and France in the 
attempt to secure treaties of arbitration. 
The English Nestor of the movement 
was assisted in Paris in 1889 by one 
who had been similarly prominent—M. 
Frédéric Passy, happily still living. M. 
Passy would have been in attendance at 
London this year, but, as he telegraphed, 
“there is, alas! no tunnel under the 
Channel, the only means of transporta- 
tion between England and France to 
appeal to one of my age.” 

The second meeting took place here 
in 1890. Members of all the European 
Parliaments were invited, and most of 
the Parliaments were represented, French 
and German legislators meeting for the 
first time since the war of 1870-1. 

The third meeting occurred in Rome 
in 1891. For it the Italian Government 
granted the use of the Parliament build- 
ings, a significant step—the first meeting 
having been held in a small hall in Paris 
and the second in the Whitehall Rooms 
here. 

All the Conferences since held in 


Europe have been in the legislative 
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chambers of the entertaining country ; 
it is a satisfaction to add that the mem- 
bers have been hospitably treated by 
each Government. 

In 1904, on the occasion of the St. 
Louis Exposition, the meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union was held in 
America, and last year the Conference 
took place at Brussels. 

This year the meeting was held in the 
noble Houses of Parliament here. The 
special entrance for the delegates was in 
Old Palace Yard, half-way between the 
great Victoria ‘lower and the entrance 
to the House of Lords. Fronting it is 
the gable of Westminster Hall. At one 
side are St. Margaret’s and Westminster 
Abbey, and crowding upon it are statues 
from those of Coeur de Lion and Oliver 
Cromwell to those of Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone. Beyond lie the green trees 
of the Embankment Garden, then the 
broad river with its impressively rising 
and falling tide, and around the corner 
the seductive terrace where you may take 
your tea in noble company, personal and 
architectural. 

The sessions were held in the Royal 
Gallery, adjoining the House of Lords, 
and were presided over by Lord Wear- 
dale—better known as Philip Stanhope— 
who speaks with apparently equal facility 
in English or French. .From the presi- 
dential dais he looked down upon several 
hundred delegates from the parliaments 
of America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Mex- 
ico, Norway, Portugal, Rumania, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Servia, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. Among the leading delegates were 
Messrs. Richard Bartholdt, Theodore EF. 
Burton, and John Sharp Williams, from 
our own Congress; M. Auguste Beer- 
naert, ex-Premier of Belgium; Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, a French 
Senator, and probably the most efficient 
worker in the Union; Count Albert 
Apponyi, Hungarian Minister of Educa- 
tion, and perhaps the most eloquent 
speaker among the delegates. 

Among the many excellent addresses 
delivered at the Conference, however, 
two stand out with special distinctness— 
those of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
the British Prime Minister, and of Mr. 
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W. J. Bryan, regarded by many as 
almost sure to be the Democratic can- 
didate at the approaching Presidential 
election at home. Sir Henry was fitly 
introduced by Lord Weardale as “ the 
ever-faithful champion of our cause.” 
The Premier’s face indicates what he 
brought to the Convention—a note of 
human passion. Speaking in the lan- 
guage most common to the delegates 
and of the startling event announced 
that day, he said: 

I make no comment of the news which 

has reached us this morning ; this is neither 
the place nor the moment for that. Wehave 
not a sufficient acquaintance with the facts 
to be in a position to justify or criticise. 
But this at least we can say, we who base 
our confidence and our hopes on the parlia- 
mentary system : New institutions have often 
a disturbed if not a stormy youth. The 
Duma will revive in one form or another. 
We can say with all sincerity, “ The Duma 
is dead: long live the Duma!” 
This red-blooded phrase struck fire into 
those who, up to: that moment, had pre- 
sumably been thinking of the useful but 
possibly uninspiring technicalities of the 
arbitration treaties. 

Thereupon Professor Kovalevski, one 
of the Duma delegates, ascends the 
tribune. On behalf of his colleagues, he 
declares that the Duma’s object was to 
end arbitrary and autocratic rule in 
Russia, substituting therefor a sense of the 
reality of liberty and justice as manifested 
by the ideals of peace. But the morning’s 
news showed that the delegates’ mission 
had been rudely brought to an untimely 
end. Their duty was, therefore, at once 
to return to their country. Professor 
Kovalevski steps from the platform. 
Hosts of hands are held out to him as 
he tries to make his way back to his 
colleagues— Rodichev, Aladyin, Svetchin, 
Vassilliev, Ostrogorski—who, rising, pale, 
impassive, but determined-looking as well, 
quit the hall with theirchief. One some- 
how feels that the Russian revolution 
has really begun. 

Mr. Bryan’s was also a _ character- 
istic utterance in spirit and sentiment, 
and, forceful in delivery, it affected 
profoundly all those who heard it, 
though many had already been well pre- 
pared during the ten years which have 
elapsed since Mr. Stead published his 
eloquent little pamphlet, “ Always Arbi- 
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trate Before You Fight.” By a strange 
irony, the Royal Gallery’s frescoes, by 
Maclise, illustrate both the glory to be 
won in war—the meeting of Wellington 
and Bliicher at Waterloo—and its hor- 
rors in the midst of victory—the death 
of Nelson and others at ‘Trafalgar. 
Pointing to the latter fresco, Mr. Bryan 
called attention to the fact that war 
brought out great characteristics, that it 
gave opportunity for the display of great 
patriotism, and that the example of men 
who had given their lives to their country 
was an inspiring thing. But he ventured 
to say that there was as much inspiration 
in a noble life as there was in a heroic 
death, and he hoped that one of the 
effects of that Union would be to bring 
to the people of the world the idea that 
a life lived for the public, overflowing 
like a spring with good, had an influence 
on the human race and the human des- 
tiny as great as any death on the battle- 
field. In his humble judgment, the 
sixty four years of spotless public serv- 
ice of William Ewart Gladstone would, 
in the years to come. be considered as 
rich an ornament to his nation’s history 
as the life of any man who had poured 
his blood out upon the battlefield. If 
peace was to come in this world, it would 
come because people more and more 
clearly recognized the indissoluble tie 
that bound every human being to every 
other human being; and if peace was to 
be built, it would have to be upon the 
foundation of the brotherhood of men. 
Was it too much to hope that they in that 


assembly might contribute to hasten the 


day when they should feel, as individuals 
and as members of the Union, appalled 
at the taking of any human life, and strive 
to raise all questions to the level of settle- 
ment by reason and not by force? 
Consideration of the resolutionsoffered 
by Messrs. Bartholdt and Williams, of our 
own delegation, was deferred for a year. 
The first would have the Interparlia- 
mentary Union form the lower house of 
which the Hague Conference should 
form the upper house of an International 
Parliament—an inspiring proposal which 
elicited the support of a very strong 
minority. But a bare majority, while 
regarding such a consummation as one 
devoutly to be desired, was not quite 
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ready to uphold its method, feeling in 
like manner regarding Mr. Williams’s 
excellent scheme, which would have 
given to the present International Tri- 
bunal at The Hague a needful dignity, 
stability, and permanence, which, as he 
maintains, alone can grow out of the 
sense of independence and the habit of 
mutual and’ constant co-operation among 
its members in the line of work for the 


accomplishment of which the Court has 


been by treaty created... Mr. Williams 
therefore proposed that the approach- 
ing Hague International Conference be 
strongly urged to recommend to the 
nations represented there: 

(1) ‘That members of the Court shall 
each receive the uniform salary of $15,- 
000, to be paid to each by an appropria- 
tion made by the Government appointing 
him. 

(2) That no member of the Court shall 
be permitted to act as legal counselor or 
adviser of any nation in any controversy 
submitted for arbitration to any tribunal 
of the Court or pending before any com- 
mission of inquiry thereof, nor shall any 
member of the Court, during his term of 
office as such, hold any office of profit or 
honor under or receive any emolument 
from any Government, save only his 
salary as a member of the Court. 

(3) That each nation signatory to the 
treaty establishing the Court and having 
a member thereof shall appropriate to 
the Court’s treasury, each nation having 
a population of less than 10,000,000, the 
yearly sum of $1,000; each nation hav- 
ing a population of more than 10,000,- 
000 but less than 20,000,000, $2,000, 
and each nation having a population of 
more than 20,000,000, $5,000—the fund 
to be used to defray the expenses of a 
treasurer, clerk, marshal, etc. 

(4) That the members of the Hague 
Court shall systematize and codify the 
principles of international law. 

Instead of these more radical but jus- 
tified provisions, the net results of this 
year’s meeting may be summed up in 
the following resolutions, in which the 
influence of our delegates is plainly seen. 
The resolutions were agreed upon with 
inspiring unanimity : 

That it would be advantageous to give the 
Hague Conferences a more permanent in- 
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fluence in the work of pacification, and that 
the Powers should agree in establishing the 
periodical meeting of these Conferences. 

That the Powers, when os their 
representatives to the second Hague Con- 
ference, could usefully include in their in- 
structions the duty of endeavoring to find 
the means of constituting a permanent con- 
sultative council intrusted with preparing 
the codification and development of Inter- 
national Law. 

The Interparliamentary Conference is of 
the opinion that the choice of a new locale 
of the Interparliamentary Union could be left 
to the initiative of the members of the next 
Interparliamentary Conference. 

If a disagreement should arise between the 
contracting parties which is not one to be 
submitted to arbitration, they shall not resort 
to any act of hostility before they separately, 
or jointly, invite, as the case may necessitate, 
the formation of an international commission 
of inquiry or the mediation of one or more 
friendly Powers. This requisition will take 
place, if necessary, according to Article VIII. 
of the Hague Convention for the peaceful 
settlement of international conflicts. 

The Interparliamentary Union also ex- 
presses the view that the Hague Conference, 
in their second session, should— 

I. By treaty define contraband of war, as 
being restricted to arms, munitions of war, 
and explosives. 

II. Reassert and confirm the principle that 
neither the ship carrying: contraband of war 
nor other goods on board such ship not being 
contraband of war, may be destroyed. 

II1l. Affirm that, even between belligerents, 
private property should be immune at sea as 
it is upon land. 

The Conterence, regarding the arrest of 
armaments as a subject of supreme impor- 
tance, and seeing that all civilized countries 
now deplore the rivalry in armaments, and 
that the people everywhere desire to stop this 
folly, and relieve industry from the financial 
burdens entailed by excessive armaments, 
earnestly hopes that the forthcoming Con- 
ference at The Hague will, immediately on 
its assembling, take the subject into con- 
sideration, and invite the nations to halt, and 
then agree upon a mutual limitation of arma- 
ments. 


Concerning the last-nzmed subject, 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant pre- 
sented a report. He stated that it was 
to the interest of France, as of all other 
countries, to limit the unproductive ex- 
penditures which ruined it. ‘This limita- 
tion had nothing in common with the 
chimera of disarmament; it would not 
enfeeble but would fortify in all coun- 
tries the national defense. Moreover, 
all nations had an interest in this limita- 
tion, and almost all Governments had 
proclaimed that interest—Russia first in 
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1896, England in 1899 and again in 
1903 and 1906, Italy in June last, and 
France. Against the reduction of naval 
and military expenditure arguments were 
drawn from the United States, despite 


_the declaration of Mr. Bonaparte and 


the message of President Roosevelt. It 
was forgotten that those augmentations 
had been imposed upon the United 
States by the unfortunate example of 
Europe, and that, proportionate to their 
extent and population, the United States 
had not increased their forces unneces- 
sarily. But those augmentations should 
be invoked in support of the proposition 
for limitation, not against it, and it had 
been proved that the United States had 
no interest in making an abnormal effort 
to follow the disastrous course of Europe. 
Germany committed a grave mistake in 
seeking to struggle with the United 
States for a greater or equally great navy. 
It thus divided its energies both on land 
and sea, uselessly redoubling its efforts, 
because the American States united 
would be more and more inaccessible, 
while those of Europe, divided, would 
be always menaced with the possibility 
ofacoalition. ‘Thus Germany exhausted 
herself, her militarism excited apprehen- 
sions abroad and discontent at home, 
whereas a policy of conciliation and lim- 
itation would render her master of her 
resources and strong in the friendship 
of other nations, thanks to mutual con- 
cessions. If the Powers did not decide 
among themselves to act for their com- 
mon interest, they would be forced to it, 
first by bankruptcy and then by revolu- 
tion. Let them hasten, then, to desig- 
nate in each of their countries a com- 
mittee of inquiry upon the question, and 
later the most active of the members of 
each of the committees would be sent to 
The Hague to take part in the Inter- 
national Commission. 

Pending the meeting of that Commis- 
sion a confident serenity is the result of 
this year’s Interparliamentary Union 
Conference. Its delegates await with a 
confidence more justified than ever the 
time when neither governments nor 
peoples shall resort to arms before hav- 
ing made a supreme appeal to concilia- 
tion and international justice. 


E. F. B, 
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THE FOREIGN-BORN AMERICAN 


BY ¥ANE E. ROBBINS, M.D. 


NE windy March day a little East 

() Side Russian boy looked up at 

the green flag floating over a 

public building and asked, “ Are the 
Irish the rea/ Americans ?” 

No one seems able to decide who the 
real American is, but we have faith to be- 
lieve that he came in the Mayflower and 
that he is even now crossing the ocean. 

In thinking of the present situation 
we must remember that such a migra- 
tion of peoples has never before been 
seen. Going back in the history of our 
country to the year 1820, we find that 
there were about 10,000,000 people here, 
and if our grandfathers had looked about 
for new arrivals they would/have found 
only one person ina —— whohad just 
landed, while to-day, wit a population of 
80,000,000, one person in every hundred 
has come off the steamer within a year. 

‘What shall we do?” comes as a cry 
from every public-spirited citizen. One 
answer is ready at hand: Let us see 
what we can accomplish by taking the 
idea of popular education which we in- 
vented and taught to Europe, and push- 
ing this idea to its utmost development. 

‘The newcomers bring with them a rich 
variety of gifts. Some one has said that 
the greatest country will be the one con- 
taining the greatest possible differences 
compatible with unity. The public 
school helps to give this unity. A teacher 
of a special class of immigrant boys says 
that she keeps a Spanish boy in the back 
of the room and the Italians im the 
front, but if they meet at the blackboard 
there is trouble at once; and the Ger- 
mans and the Poles are also continually 
spoiling fora fight, But in a fewmonths 
the school and the social environment 
will have made over all these children 
into Americans. 

Indeed, one of the special dangers of 
the present moment is that we may rush 
a superficial Americanizing process so 
fast that much of value may be lost. 
The children in their eagerness try to 
shake off the traditions of their fathers 
before they are at all ready to take to 


heart the traditions of the Land of the 
Pilgrim’s Pride. ‘Traditions do not spring 
up in a day, and we must encourage 
those who are now coming to America to 
bring with them all the ideals of their 
fatherland, and to hold their children to 
them against all the “streetiness” and the 
cheap Americanism that so overwhelm 
children of the first generation in our 
large cities. 

Despising one’s forefathers is not a 
strong foundation on which to build up 
good citizenship, and the boy who says 
with flashing eyes that Ziska was the 
George Washington of Bohemia has a 
good deal better chance of understand- 
ing what George Washington really stood 
for than his schoolmate whose concep- 
tions include nothing broader than a 
flashy, pretentious Americanism, A little 
East Side German girl who said toa 
helpless German grocer-boy, “Talk 
United States ; I can’t understand you,” 
felt that by pretending not to understand 
German she was laying claim to some 
kind of superiority. 

The little Russian Jew children are 
sensitive to every poetic conception, and 
their speech abounds in quaint expres- 
sions which give variety to our common- 
place conversation. ‘‘ When I heard that 
you were sick,” whispered a solemn small 
child, “ it was like a piece out of my own 
flesh.”” A small boy devoted to Kipling’s 
‘Jungle Book ” and interested in every- 
thing that creeps or flies said to a cater- 
pillar crawling across a country road, “I 
would not hurt you for ten dollars ; we be 
of one blood, my brother.” 

As an inheritance from the ages the 
East Side children have minds which 
answer back at once to every spiritual 
appeal. In the College Settlement Kin- 
dergarten children often ask to sing “ the 
little Jewish song.” A little girl one day 
volunteered to sing this song, and it was 
found that the other children knew it. 

“ God in his judgment is just ; 

You must never say God is evil: 
God knows what he does, 
And for nothing he does not condemn. 
God in his judgment is just.” 
891 
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In speaking of the cup of wine placed 
outside the door at the feast of. the Pass- 
over, a child explained that not a drop 
was spilled, and so she knew that the 
angel had not been there. “ He does 
not come to our house,” she said, “ be- 
cause my stepfather is not earnest and 
does not care for God.” 

We need to be earnest and to care for 
God if we are to be able to help these 
Eastern people driven out of Russia by 
cruel persecution, as they try to take up 
the threads of life again in our bewilder- 
ing cities. 

The tragedy in many homes is that 
the parents are Russian and the children 
are New Yorkers. I knew one family 
where the modern ideal of the American 
children so appalled the parents that a 
married daughter, who came later from 
Russia, was not allowed to stay over 
night in New York, but was hurried out 
of town in the hope that in a small, re- 
mote community she might not learn the 
new ways. 

Zangwill’s stories are true of Houston 
Street as wellas of East London. Cahan 
and Bruno Lessing help us to under- 
stand the great difficulties against which 
the people of the Ghettostruggle. Here 
and there a clear-eyed child catches, as 
through a rift in the cloud, a glimpse of 
the beauty lying back of the squalid life 
of poverty. One such girl, a student in 
the Normal College, told me that when 
the time came, as it usually does after 
about ten years in this country, for the 
_ family to move into a better neighbor- 
hood, she was very unwilling to go. She 
had known such kindness and such real 
goodness among the poor that she loved 
the crowded streets for the sake of the 
good men and women that she had 
known. No matter how strange the 
bearded men of the East Side may look 
to us, we must not forget that many of 
them care for righteousness and are 
struggling in order that their children 
may grow up wise, honest, and good. 

From southeastern Europe come also 
great numbers of people of Slavic ances- 
try. In New York the colony of Bohe- 
mian cigarmakers on the East Side near 
Seventieth Street represents this Slavic 
immigration. In the four years that I 
made my home among them I came to 
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appreciate their sterling qualities. ‘They 
are poor, but they are patient and hard- 
working, and their children are often 
talented. ‘The little girls of twelve are 
eager to learn all the housewifely arts, 
and at the same time they respond 
quickly to music 4nd literature. The 
Bohemians are nof; as a rule, illiterate. 
At a reception given to Kubelik by rep- 
resentative Slavic people, the intelli- 
gence of the company compared most 
favorably with that*ef an ordinary New 
York gathering. One young college 
woman was just back from abroad, where 
she had been studying in Russia and 
Austria the links that are binding to- 
gether Europe and America. The fam- 
ily life among the Bohemians is a very 
close one, and one finds among the 
boys a marked readiness to take house- 
keeping duties from the overburdened 
shoulders of their mothers. 

The Bohemians, both men and women, 
have shown decided ability in co-oper- 
ating for their mutual benefit. They 
pull together well, and their organiza- 
tions are very strong. 

When I find Slavic people in any 
town and ask the doctor and the judge 
about them, I receive hopeful answers to 
my questions. They need an educated 
class to guide them and to speak for 
them, and this they will soon have, as 
their young people are already beginning 
to enter our colleges. 

From South Italy we receive about 
200,000 newcomers a year. We see 
them everywhere, strong, shining-eyed 
young men who build our subways and 
our reservoirs. Many of them plan to go 
back to their own beautiful blue skies, 
but many stay here, and the ones most 
devoted to the memory of the old home 
make the best Americans. - They have 
good minds in spite of the appalling 
ignorance which is their inheritance 
from years of foreign oppression, and 
their children will readily take an edu- 
cation, if we make it to fit. Their 
ancestors have made every kind of beau- 
tiful thing, from the fine cutlery of 


remote Campobasso to the laces the 
women still make’in the small villages. 
A truant school found. that handiwork 
turned the police court boys into enthu- 
If one’s 


siastic devotees of education. 
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fingers itch for tools, it is a hard fate 
which gives one only books. From one 
of the immigrant families, so poor that 
the question of deportation was consid- 
ered, have come two skillful decorators 
who do beautiful work. 

The Italians are specially ready to 
look up to any superiority of education 
or character, and they are in this respect 
adapted to living in a country where the 
aristocracy of character is the only pos- 
sible one. For any act of kindness the 
Italian shows a deep appreciation. With 
only a few words of English at command, 
an Italian woman in the dispensary will 
manage somehow to say “Thank you” 
to the doctor. ‘God like you,” said one 
woman, and another said to a woman 
physician, ‘“ You nica girla.”’ 

In a ccity on Long Island the region 
occupied by the Italians is called the 
Happy Valley. A working-girl who lived 
near by said of them, “ They work hard, 
and save their money, and buy their 
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own homes. They beat the rest of us.” 
An Italian-born American has said: 
‘“When the blood of the people which 
produced Raphael and Michelangelo, 
which knew how to lay the foundation of 
St. Peter’s, shall flow in the veins of the 
American people of the future genera- 
tions, this people, with the purity of life 
and religious ideals of the Pilgrims, with 
the tenacity of the Germans, with the 
commercial ability of the Jews, with the 
artistic sense of the Italians, will be 
ready to realize in the world the human 
and divine ideals for which God has 
prepared it through centuries of work, 
hope, and struggle.” 


“For lo, she cometh now, 
Liberty’s latest daughter ! 
Fused in her candid light 
To one strong race, all races here unite; 
Tongues melt in hers, hereditary foemen 
F —— their sword and slogan, kith and 
clan. 
*T was glory once to be a Roman ; 
She aabes it glory now to be a man.” 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND ITS 
SOCIAL PROBLEM 


A SUMMARY OF INFERENCES FROM AN INVESTIGA- 
ZION MADE BY THE AUTHOR UNDER THE AUSPICES 
OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION AT WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


BY GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS 


problem, like other churches of 
ourtime. This problem expresses 

itself in the widespread divorcement of 
the people from the church and religious 
influences. Without exception the fifty 
churches of eleven denominations In one 
New England State which I have inten- 
sively studied indicate that indifference 
to the church is the great difficulty. 
Less than one-half of the people of that 
State are ever at church, and in some 
communities less than one-fourth are 
said to be either adherents or attendants. 
At the center of the cause of the 
social problem of the rural church is the 
loss of faith on the part of the people, 
not in the doctrines or theology of the 
church primarily, but in the 4/ of the 


protien, churches have a social 


church. The church fails through lack 
of integrity to its Christian profession 
and moral mission as expressed in per- 
sonal honor, brotherhood, and essential 
charity. 

The difficulty of adjustment to the 
changed forms and ideals of the times 
is the occasion if not the origin of the 
modern social problem of the country 
church. ‘The exodus of population and 
wealth from some communities has left 
the church incapable of self-support, 
while in other communities the displace- 
ment of the old adherents and helpers 
of the churches by the lower class of 
unchurched foreigners has had a simi- 
lar result, with the addition of the neces- 
sity of positive missionary effort. The 
church’s social problem may be as 
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great as anywhere in towns of rapidly 
increasing population. 

The effect of the labor question upon 
the church in the country has been di- 
rect and perhaps as great as that of any 
other single influence in estranging the 
rural people from the church. In the 
transition from the parish ideal of soci- 
ety to the organized industrial ideal, the 
wage class and capital class have been 
created. ‘The church, in country as well 
as in town, by taking sides with one 
class has separated itself from the other. 
This condition of taking sides prevails 
more or less in every church consulted. 
Each individual church in a community 
which has more than one social grade is 
invariably characterized as’ being the 
church of a particular strata or grade, 
or else the clash between the different 
classes in the same churches results in 
the quarrels so prolific of the self-de- 
struction of small churches. 

The natural reaction from the cold, 
stern, and rigid Calvinistic and Puritanic 
orthodoxy in the liberal movement in 
theology has tended to bring the church 
from the status of a religious body with 
fellowship in a common theology to the 
status of a social club with fellowship in 
a common sociology. ‘The consequence 
has been the loss of effective moral re- 
straint and personal regenerating dy- 
namic, and thus the social problem of 
the church has been enhanced. The 
social difficulty with the liberal move- 
ment in theology apparently has been 
that it has carried a good thing, its mis- 
sion of socializing the great denomina- 
tions, too far, until the integrity of what 
might have been the best thing in the 
original aim is gone and the Source of 
moral and social power has been denied. 

The alarming decay of home religion, 
as well as the decay of the home itself, 
indicated by the excessive number of 
divorce cases, marriages forced under dis- 
graceful circumstances, childless homes 
and small families even among church 
people, the compulsion of the church to 
perform the normal religious functions of 
the home—if they are performed at all — 
and, in urban or semi-urban places, the 
detrimental influence upon the home of 
excessive club life and the craze for fas- 
cinating amusements, show that the so- 
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cial problem and peril of both home and 
church are somewhat coincident. 

The relation of the fraternal orders to 
the church is little short of paradoxical. 
The fraternal orders pay a high tribute 
to the church in that their central idea, 
that of brotherhood and charity, is taken 
directly from the Christianity of the 
church. When the lodge is taken as a 
substitute for the church, as is often the 
case, society suffers a cheapening proc- 
ess. A large majority of the stronger 
clergymen in the towns are not members 
of fraternal orders, they apparently be- 
ing “called but not chosen.” The lower 
class of the rural clergy are not in the 
fraternal orders, as a rule, seemingly be- 
cause they are not wanted ; but the inter- 
mediate grade of ministers are usually 
also fraternitymen. ‘The lodges in some 
cases seem to hinder the moral and spirit- 
ual mission of the church, while in other 
cases they are the handmaidens of the 
church in that they do a work that the 
church fails to do. ‘The large majority 
of testimonies to me indicate that if the 
church were doing her full spiritual and 
social duty there would be no place for 
the fraternal orders. ‘The conditions in 
a few communities, at least, show, how- 
ever, that there is a place for both 
churches and lodges when there is nor- 
mal co-membership and co-operation, 
and each is willing to stay in its own 
field. ‘The Roman Catholic fraternal 
orders should be classed with the insti- 
tutional methods of church work because 
they are so closely connected with the 
church. ‘They are aconfession that the 
Catholic Church has a social problem. 


‘The fraternal orders may be called an 


evolutionary product, indicating in some 
cases that Christianity is doing a work 
outside of her formal organization, while 
in others they are a thermometer of the 
social problem of the church. 

A leading factor of the problem of the 
country church is the social problem of 
the country ministry. This corresponds 
to the minister’s rusting out rather than 
wearing out, to his stagnation with isola- 
tion, and consists in his being more 
influenced by his parish than able to 
positively react upon his parish. His 
failure is that in leadership. Of 37 
ministers studied, 17 of them being 
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town clergymen and the rest in rural 
communities, 16 are apparently lacking 
in efficiency because of laziness or some- 
thing akin to it, 16 show lack of educa- 
tional preparation, 18 show lack of per- 
sonal breadth and social adaptability ; 
20 only were college-educated, 12 have 
both college and theological seminary 
education complete; 16 have definite 
specialties in study and work, and only 13 
have any marked evangelistic tendencies. 

The problem concerning the ministry 
is very severe touching insufficiency in 
numbers. This is partly so because the 
numerous sects hinder the best distribu- 
tion of churches and’preachers, and vari- 
ous causes make the most natural working 
of the law of supply and demand in the 
placing of clergymen impossible. There 
appears to be an increasing deficiency in 
the supply of efficient clergymen. Per- 
haps the most pathetic and deplorable 
phase of the entire social problem of the 
rural church lies in the fact that the coun- 
try clergymen themselves as aclass do not 
understand the problem of their churches 
as socia/ and capable of solution. The 
social problem of the church is the ethi- 
cal and religious problem of society, and 
a religious life made sufficiently deep 
and real in spiritual content and wide in 
social scope leaves no place for failure 
or pessimism. 

There are too many churches in some 
communities. In its adaptation to par- 
ticular creeds, or even to the types of 
personality and of religious experience, 
and to social and intellectual grades, 
the church has gone too far. The local 
competition of sect with sect, until, by 
the addition of “ drawing ” features, the 
church loses its vision of Christ and be- 
comes a social club, and the unnecessary 
expense of from two to five churches and 
pastors where fewer would do as well, 
until, for a more real and less expensive 
brotherhood, the men are driven from 
the churches to the fraternal orders, have 
reflected upon the Christianity of the 
church. Here, again, is a direct cause 
for the social problem of the church. The 
movement for a united church and 
Christianity in the territory investigated 
—which, concerning federation, was the 
entire State—proceeds more in response 
to imperative needs than from the work 


of a definite organization. It advances 
in two ways. First, in response to the 
Christ ideal of increasing life and effi- 
ciency by union and federation, which 
has resulted in three strong unions and 
two strong federations, three very advan- 
tageous unions and two experimental 
federations, ten in all, which prove that 
such efforts are entirely practicable 
when needed. And, second, there are 
unions and federations under absolute 
economic necessity in order to maintain 
any worship at all, of which I have 
studied fifteen examples, five of which 
have failed. The federation of churches, 
and of unions where possible, though there 
are limitations to this kind of effort, is ab- 
solutely necessary in some places in the 
solution of the church’s social problem. 

Institutionalism, though it has some 
dangers, is not so much a problem in 
itself as an attempt to solve the social 
problem of the church, The fifty churches 
under consideration have thirty-four 
ladies’ aid societies, nine ladies’ mis- 
sionary societies, nine children’s organi- 
zations, six boys’ clubs, six girls’ clubs 
or societies, seven Sunday-school auxili- 
aries, and seven other examples of insti- 
tutional forms of work, making seventy- 
eight in all, each of which was carefully 
studied. One country church was found 
to have seven successful organizations 
of institutional work, and yet it was not 
called an institutional church. The dan- 
gers of institutional methods in country 
churches are the secularization of the 
church by the excessive development of 
the social club idea, the robbing of the 
home of its normal religious functions, 
the clogging of the ratural channels of 
church finance by commercialism or 
social methods of raising money, and the 
cheapening of the church by a substitu- 
tion of social for religious service. But 
the benefits of such social activities of 
the church as were examined, especially 
the more positive forms of definite effort 
with a spiritual end in view, were, as a 
rule, so great as entirely to eclipse the 
dangers. Given achurch with adequate 
ministerial leadership and a certain nu- 
cleus of spiritual life, and institutional 
and other social enterprises are the very 
glory of the church in the solution of its 
social problem, 
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A NEW PHASE 
EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL 
BY ISABEL C. BARROWS 


ss OUR master has been killed; 
, you are to take his two horses 
home.” ‘The time was during 
the Civil War. The place was Rome, 
Georgia. The person addressed was a 
bright-eyed boy in his teens. He was 
colored, but one could hardly call him 
negro. The blood of his white master- 
father flowed in a swift current through 
his veins, mingled with a portion of In- 
dian, of the stately Cherokee tribe, and 
the rest was from an African source. 
The combination gave to the world a boy 
intelligent, active, industrious, gentle, 
honest, kind. 

The slave-lad obeyed. He took the 
horses of his dead master two hundred 
miles ’cross country, and delivered them 
safely to his mistress. Then he heard 
mysterious whispers that the slaves were 
free, that no man might henceforth own 
another, and he exulted in his freedom. 
One year more only would he serve, 
just long enough to get a start in life. 

The boy hired himself out to a South- 
ern white man for ten dollars a month. 
At the end of the year he had a hundred 
dollars in his own name. He bought 
land, a part of the very plantation on 
which as a slave he had pined for free- 
dom. It was now owned by a white 
man who proved a good friend to him, 
waiting patiently for payments, and 
helping the boy to earn the money to- 
wards them. Mules were bought, a 
gabin put up. A bright colored girl, 
the first to teach in that part of the South, 
appeared for the little cabin school. 
They met and loved. By and by they 
were married, and children came to bless 
them. 

To horses and mules were added a 
threshing-machine, a store, a cotton-gin, 
a saw and grist mill, and the man grew 
prosperous, because with the years his 
native qualities of intelligence, industry, 
honesty, kindness, had but strengthened. 
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He was respected -by blacks and whites 
alike. 

One day a Northern white man called 
at the cabin of this prosperous negro to 
show him some beehives. The white 
visitor was attracted by a miniature 
threshing-machine, worked by the power 
of the treadles and wheels of the good 
mother’s sewing-machine. 

“Who made this?” he asked in sur- 
prise. A sunny-faced boy of ten whose 
feet came only half-way to the floor as 
he sat on the rough bench was pointed 
out. 

‘* Well, a boy who can do a thing like 
that ought to have an education,” said 
the stranger. 

So the son was sent out into the wold 
to learn what books could teach him. 
He did not go to learn to do things, for 
since he was so small a shaver that he 
had to stand on a box to reach the throt- 
tle he had run his father’s engine. He 
could take the cotton-gin apart and put 
it together again. He could saw lumber 
and grind corn. He could pick cotton 
and handle mules. 

Three years at Nashville in Fisk, pre- 
paring for Howard, and three years in 
Washington at Howard University fitting 
for his life-work, followed, and at twenty- 
one the boy returned to Alabama to work 
side by side with his father, whose good 
qualities he had inherited, along with 
some others from his beloved mother, 
who soon passed away with blessings 
for him on her lips. 

There was no thought of much but 
business in those days, and a store with 
the first glass show-case ever seen in 
that neighborhood was fitted up for the 
college-bred young man. But jealous 
hands applied a match, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it the four thousand 
dollars expended in building and stock 
went up in smoke. There was no re- 
dress, for at that time it was impossible 
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to insure buildings and property owned 
by colored people. 

About nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand white fellows of 
one-and-twenty would have kicked the 
Alabama dust from off their feet and 
gone to the city to look for better luck. 
Not so this boy. ‘ Father, our lot is 
cast here, and here we must stay; but if 
we are going to have any success and 
any happiness, we have got to educate 
our people to be a useful and self-helpful 
community. It is of little use to send a 
boy or girl away to get schooling. We 
must have aschool here. We must have 
industries here. We must turn this 
splendid hardwood forest into furniture 
and farm wagons and agricultural imple- 
ments. We must tap these great pines 
and make rosin and turpentine. We 
must make our own cottonseed oil and 
fertilizers. We must build our own 
homes, not dark one-room cabins; and as 
we clear the land we must raise not only 
the fine cotton that these uplands yield 
in such perfection, but we must raise all 
sorts of other things. We must make 
ourselves so necessary to our few white 
neighbors that there will be only kindly 
feelings between us, and by and by we 
shall find that we have a community 
where we may dwell in safety and happi- 
ness.”’ 

“Dreamer !” said the practical father. 
“You can easily support yourself and 
look out for yourself. Let others do the 
same.”’ 

Yes, he was a dreamer. The weight 
of the world seemed to hang on his 
young heart. He kept on dreaming, 
and at last he dreamed of a way to 
make actual the vision. He secured a 
tormer classmate to revive the cabin 
school where he had studied as a boy. 
He called together the simple folk of his 
neighborhood. ‘They gathered on the 
hillside and pledged themselves to stand 
by the dreamer, after they had heard the 
dream. And the father was converted 
to the wise plans of the son, and gave the 
first ten acres for the new school. He 
sawed the logs which the men hauled. 
The willing hands of colored neighbors 
toiled at the erection of the first struc- 
ture. ‘The dreamer was also a singer, 
with one of those rare voices that easily 
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wile pempies from pockets. He trained 
a club of farm boys, and they sang in 
the neighboring towns and earned enough 
for windows, doors, and nails, and the 
two-story-and-a-half school-house stood 
fairly complete before a penny had been 
asked from Northern friends. 

The years have passed, eight of them, 
since its doors were opened. ‘To-day two 
hundred and seventy boys and girls from 
the immediate neighborhood are enrolled, 
and eleven teachers give the academic, 
manual training, and agricultural instruc- 
tion. The children learn to read and 
write and cipher, to sew and cook, to do 
laundry work, to work in the garden, 
and care for stock andfowls. They can 
the delicious blackberries by the hundred 
quarts, as well as peaches and other fruit. 
‘They make syrup of cane, and raise all 
sorts of “ garden truck ” whose existence 
was unknown there ten years ago. 

It is a real country school, for in the 
large enrollment but six have ever known 
city life. Asevery community has some 
children robbed of father or mother, or 
both, or homes that are not homes, so in 
this beautiful bit of the Black Belt there 
are such boys and girls, and a few of them 
find residence with the teachers, where 
they have such congenial surroundings 
as they have never dreamed of before. 
This gives a nucleus of steady labor for 
the things that must be done, like the 
care of the living creatures and the gar- 
den work of the school, which could not 
be intrusted to the day scholars. alone. 
These pay for their board, or work it 
out, as the case may be. ‘This method 
also allows some of those who live to’ 
far away, but who still belong to the 
community, to be constant in attend- 
ance, as they could not be if they had 
to walk six or eight miles a day for their 
schooling. 

Thus far the realization of the dream 
was a success, but more was needed. It 
was not enough to teach the boys and 
girls various industries unless there \vere 
to be a chance for them to use their 
knowledge in the home community. This 
is absolutely necessary, because Kowa- 
liga is sixteen miles from the railroad 
and cannot depend upon the city to 
furnish industrial pursuits for its people. 
So an entirely independent undertaking, 
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the Dixie Industrial Company, was or- 
ganized for the purpose of developing 
the natural resources of the section of 
country between the rivers that border 
that part of Elmore County. The experi- 
ment was to be tried to see whether such 
an organization could be made to ac- 
complish what its founder desired. A 
few public-spirited white men of New 
York took stock in it, and thus far suc- 
cess has met the hopeful and far-seeing 
worker. So great, indeed, is the success, 
that if the school could be endowed and 
the endowment invested in the stock of 
the company, the school would need to 
ask no favors. ‘The turpentine industry 
alone yielded last year enough profit to 
cover the entire running expenses of the 
school. Unhappily, the school is not the 
recipient of these profits. This develop- 
ment of the resources of that part of the 
Black Belt must not be taken from the 
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hands of the colored people. White 
hands enough are ready to clutch the 
opportunity, but they would leave the 
black people worse than they found them, 
materially and morally. As it is, the 
Dixie Company is giving employment to 
men and women whose children will be 
educated in the school and will succeed 
them in industrial life. The community 
is rising together—slowly, unevenly, 
with here a halt and there a backslider— 
but, on the whole, the natural growth 
of Kowaliga is upward. It has followed 
in the steps of the little slave who hon- 
estly led home his master’s horses. It 
is following in the steps of his son. The 
father achieved personal success. ‘The 
son’s ideal is to achieve the success of 
the community, and under his leadership 
the negro community of Kowaliga is 
working out its own industrial, intellect- 
ual, and moral salvation, 


THE COMPANY 
BY C. H. KELSEY 


President of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, New York 


R. WILLIAM E. BENSON, of 

M the Kowaliga School, came into 
my office some eight years ago 

without any introduction excepting a 
general one. He talked to me about 
his school, and made such an impression 
on me by his frankness, his modesty, his 
disinterestedness and unselfishness, his 
manifest ability and sound judgment, 


_ that I became much interested in him 


and his work, and have followed him 
carefully and helped him ever since. 
Time has only increased my confidence 
in him and my admiration for his wis- 
dom and character. As the school strug- 
gled along and as others like it multiplied 
by the score and their agents filled the 
North asking for support, he insisted 
that the system would break down and 
that the great negro problem could not 
be solved by making ever-increasing de- 
mands upon the charity and patriotism 
of the rest of the country. He urged 


that the colored communities must be 
helped to self-support and prosperity, so 
that they could pay for their own school- 
ing, and conceived the plan of putting 


his own community on its feet and dem- 
onstrating that there was a better way 
than looking forward to ever greater 
help from outside as the requirements of 
the school grew greater. 

About five years ago he came North, 
with a proposition to buy about six thou- 
sand acres of magnificent timber and 
farming land surrounding Kowaliga, 
organize an industrial corporation with 
substantial capital, build cheap farm- 
houses, establish small mills, sell on easy 
terms or lease small farms, teach profit- 
able farming and sensible lumbering, 
develop the turpentine industry, and 
generally furnish work through the win- 
ter for a population that otherwise would 
be idle,- or worse. A number of us 
helped him organize his company, buy 
his land, and commence the develop- 
ment. At first $20,000 was raised, of 
which $10,000 was furnished by his 
father and others athome. Subsequently 
he secured $10,000 more for additional 
land and improvements, and six months 
ago he bought sixteen hundred acres of 
turpentine forest to round out his plan- 
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tation, now comprising nine thousand 
acres, and secured $20,000 additional 
stock subscriptions, so that the capital 
of his company now paid in is $50,000. 
Its primary object is not to make money, 
and those of us who subscribed were 
prepared to lose our money, but now do 
not expect to, and it looks as if it might 
be another case of wise philanthropy at 
five per cent. or better. ‘The campaign 
has not been an easy one. 

‘There have been many difficulties, and 
it was a long time before the receipts 
exceeded the expenses, but last year the 
first full crop of turpentine was harvest- 
ed, and this hereafter will yield sufficient 
to pay a good dividend on the stock or to 
put into other development. ‘The aid of 
the United States Department of For- 
estry was sought in ‘establishing the 
turpentine industry, and the most ap- 
proved methods employed. I believe 
that in the next ten years this industry 
alone will pay back the total investment 
of the company, leaving the timber as 
valuable for lumber as ever. After the 
lumber is used, the land has been 
proved admirable for peach- and cotton 
growing. ‘The company’s property is 
worth to-day nearly twice what it cost 
and is carried at on the company’s 
books. It owns a sawmill, a shingle- 
mill, a turpentine still, two stores, fifteen 
modern farm-houses, twenty-five old ones 
bought with the land, about cone hundred 
head of live stock, and a splendid equip- 
ment of tools and modern farming appli- 
ances. It leases about forty small farms 
to farmers and helps them by fair lending 
to avoid the exactions and oppressions 
of the old system of mortgaging crops. 

The business management of the 
company is careful and able. Mr. Ben- 
son inherits the business ability and 
sound judgment of his father, who from 
slavery and nothing has made himself 
the richest man in his county, winning 
at the same time the respect and con- 
fidence of his white and black neighbors 
alike. He backs his son in all his plans, 
and there is no more admirable trait in 
father and son alike than the turning of 
the latter from his great opportunity for 
money-making to a devoted effort to 
bring up the community in which he 
was born to a higher plane of intelli- 


gence, comfort, and character. The 
accounts of the company and the school 
are audited every year by a certified 
public accountant from New York, Mr. 
Daniel Cranford Smith, who performs 
the same duty at Tuskegee and other 
similar schools. A report is published 
annually, and the directors of the com- 
pany at the North are consulted by Mr. 
Benson and take an active interest in 
the company’s work. In my judgment, 
its usefulness is limited only by the 
amount of capital that can be secured 
to extend its work. 

It is a very slow job to bring up a 
whole community from abject poverty. 
The company had to use so much of its 
capital to secure its splendid tract of land 
that it has not had capital enough to 
build houses and mills as fast as it 
should. It ought to build a cottonseed- 
oil mill at once ; it ought to build twenty 
or thirty more farm-houses. It still owes 
$10,000 on its land. If it could have 
$50,000 more capital, it could save years 
of time in seeing its plans successful 
and its community established as it 
ought to be. But whether it gets this 
capital at once and progresses rapidly, 
or whether it does not and has to go 
more slowly, I am certain that the plan 
will succeed and that in a few years, or, 
if need be, after many years, we shall 
see about Kowaliga a complete exhibit of 
what a colored community ought to be, 
and can be made to be, by wise guidance 
and support and by establishing every- 
where in it the principle of self-help. 

Meantime Mr. Benson is not neglecting 
the school, but, as its executive secretary. is 
keeping up its organization and directing 
its development. It has’a head master, 
who devotes much of his time to raising 
the money for its support, and a prin- 
cipal, who is devoted wholly to managing 
the school work, both academic and 
industrial. The school had an enroll- 
ment this year of 279 scholars. ‘That 
the school may not have to await, for 
independent support, the slow process 
of the elevation of the community to the 
capacity of giving that support (the evi- 
dences of the coming of which are 
already appearing in the shape of in- 
creased tuition fees paid by the scholars), 
Mr, Benson is anxious to get an endow- 
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ment forthe school. Some of the stock- 
holders of the Dixie Industrial Company 
have already turned over their stock to 
the school to start its endowment fund, 
and others will do so. If additional 
friends could be found interested enough 
to subscribe the additional $50,000 
required for the proper development of 
the Dixie Industrial Company and at the 
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same time generous enough to turn over 
the stock to the school for its endowment 
fund, they could do a double service and 
hasten from both ends the time when 
one successful school at least would not 
have to depend for its support more and 
more as its work grew upon persistent 
seeking of contributions from the pros- 
perous and generous, 


QUESTION 


BY FOHN SMITH 


HAVE a question to ask, and I 
| wish to ask it in The Outlook. If 

I do, I think it may reach the eyes 
of some one who can answer it. 
not. 

My name is John Smith. J ama hard- 
working, busy lawyer. A while ago my 
best friend died, and left nothing except 
the record of being one of the noblest 
and purest of men and gentlemen. That 
is a small asset in these days. His boy 
came out of the high school, number 
one in his class. He wanted to go to 
X— University, but he hadn’t any money, 
and he had been brought up by a father 
who did not take kindly to charity funds, 
students’ aids, etc. The boy didn’t take 
to them either. Now, I am a ninth 
lineal descendant from the Mayflower, 
and my Puritan blood has given me what 
is popularly known as the “college 
taint.” I am fifty years old, and I 
think--that_ is, I have always thought I 
thought—that the best thing in the world 
for a young fellow is what we used to 
call a “college course.” 
the boy, and said, “I am going to put 
you through X— University. Nocharity 
about it, you understand; I just adopt 
you for my own boy forthe time. Don't 
fool with any Auxiliary funds. Put your 
time into good, solid work. Get the ben- 
efit of the new plan that is being tried 
just now and go through ‘four years in 
three.’ Of course, if you get an hon- 
orary scholarship, the earned result of 
your work, I shall be proud of you. I 
shall be so of my own son if he does the 
same when he comes along in a few 
years.” Then 1 went down to the Uni- 


versity and saw the Dean and a nice 


I can-. 


So Il sent for . 


old professor, and told them about the 
boy. When I said he did not want any 
aid fund, the professor said, “I shall be 
interested in that boy—I haven’t seen one 
in years that wouldn’t take any cash he 
could get out of a college on any terms.” 

The boy went. A friend’s son, to 
help him to a good position, told him the 
accepted motto about marks. “A is 
the mark of a greasy grind who suc- 
ceeds. B is the mark of a greasy grind 
who fails. C is the mark of a gentle- 
man.” At the end of the first year, if 
you will believe it, the boy—the son of 
a gentleman—was only two kinds of a 
greasy grind, all A’s and B’s on his 
papers. Then an official told him, in 
response to his inquiry, that he was of 
scholarship rank and gave him an appli- 
cation blank. He brought it to me and 
we put it into the fire. We thought it 
was an insult. 

‘* Have you a mother living ?” 

‘What is her income?” 

“From what is it derived ?” etc., etc. 

Questions quite proper to be addressed 
to a boy trying for an Auxiliary fund on 
which to enter college, or for a boy try- 
ing to “do” the college out of funds, 
but this blank was the earned reward of 
A’s and B’s sent to an independent, high- 
spirited, hard-working boy, who never 
was and never meant to be pecuniarily a 
beneficiary of the college. 

In that summer vacation the boy 
brought me a letter from an adviser—a 
paid functionary of the University. I 
wish I had kept it. I would get The 
Outlook to publish it, and stand the 
damages myself if there were a libel suit. 
It was written on vulgar, cheap paper. 
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It contained three errors—one in rhetoric, 
one in grammar, and one in spelling. 
The advice contained in the letter was 
that the boy’s general culture would be 
wider if he stayed at the University four 
years instead cf making the new experi- 
ment of the three! I state this fact on 
my honor as a gentleman. We still 
held to the three-year plan. I am old- 
fashioned, I took my two degrees from 
a country college, and thirty years ago 
we spelled well, sat on the fence, and 
prated not of culture. 

As the end of the three years ap- 
proached, I took occasion to run down 
to what I still profanely call “the col- 
lege ’ to see the boy and to talk about 
his future, to find out what he meant to 
do in the world. I discovered that even 
in three years general culture had become 
very attractive, and that many kinds of 
work did not appeal tohim ; yet to work 
he must, of course, go. I found that 
he had really done something scholasti- 
cally quite extraordinary, and would end 
the course “four years in three” with 
high honors—mind, I say Aigh honors. 
Isaidtohim: “ Goto the instructors and 
teachers under whom you have worked 
for three years and ask them for written 
testimonials. They will help you to get 
a place. You seem to have beena fairly 
good fellow. You haven’t dissipated 
nor loafed nor taken to drink. You 
have been a member of a creditable 
number of things. Your father would 
like all that, and your college standing 
really makes me feel big myself.” Think 
what an old fool I am, when he had not 
“made” either the crew or the football 
team! He replied, “ Of course 1 want 
to do anything you ask, but as to the 
professors and instructors, I don’t know 
any of them.” I thought the boy was 
overworked, and that his mind was giving 
out. I said,“ Of course you don’t know 
the president—he never speaks to stu- 
dents ; they are not in his set-—/ mean 
your teachers, the men you have worked 
with.” And still the litthke man replied: 
‘1 don’t know one of them, and not one 
of them knows me. There is not an 
instructor or a professor in the college to 
whom I should think of going. I don’t 
think there is one who would know me 
if I did,” 
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Three years fairly well spent as far as 
book-learning went, and not one single 
bond of human contact, except the 
sapient advice as to general culture. 
Since then I have asked other people— 
“Can this be true?” They all reply, 
Yes, of course.” 

A college recitation-room ; a tongue 
at one end and a pencil at the other; 
a pair of eyes that look over marks 
and return the record of the pencil ; 
contact with fellow-students; an aca- 
demic atmosphere; and, “facile prin- 
ceps,” athletics—that is a college educa- 
tion nowadays. Is it? Is it, really? 
Then, in the name of all the gods at 
once, let me apologize to Mr. Schwab. 
When he told the working boys of New 
York that work was better than college, 
I said, in the sweetly familiar words of 
Ulysses to Thersites, ‘Thou babbling 
fool, be still.”” Now I say—*“ Pardon me, 
Mr. Schwab !” 

“Arms and the man, I sing,” I used 
to read in my Virgil, thirty years ago. 
Other times, other manners, in the col- 
lege of to-day. Arms, equipments, ath- 
letic fields, libraries, gymnasia, dormi- 
tories, books, words—all these, and not 
anywhere a man? No one to ask a boy 
what he has chosen to study, and why, 
and what it is doing for him? No one 
to say to seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, 
any personal words of honor, of truth, of 
the inner life and light, intellectual and 
spiritual? I am not a religious man; 
but do you know that ever since last 
Commencement day I have been think- 
ing to myself, ‘‘ They call Jesus Christ 
the Great ‘Teacher, and what did he - 
teach?” “He went to him.” “ He 
turned and looked upon him.” “ Let 
me touch the hem of his garment.” If 
Jesus Christ taught anything, he taught 
the value of personal influence, personal 
knowledge, personal contact; but this 
course is probably now held by the uni- 
versities to be elementary, and put into 
the preparatory schools. Professors, in- 
structors, tutors, all busy with the books 
they are writing for fame and money, say 
that in the big universities there are too 
many students to be personally known. 

Napoleon committed his army lists to 
memory and knewhismen. They stood 
by him pretty well, didn’t they ? 
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The athletic trainers know every bone, 
muscle, and sinew of every member of 
every team. Is character muscle a less 
valuable article? If from education the 
man is to be eliminated, and the extract 
of information alone is to abide, why, 
then, shall I send my own boy to college ? 
I honestly don’t know. Will not some- 
body, both rich and generous, endow a 
chair in humanity to accompany the 
chairs of Zhe Humanities, and send a 
man into the university who may earn a 
Ph.D. in the knowledge of young boys 
and their works and ways? Will not 
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some one else endow a graduate chair in 
the catalogue, so that struggling parents 
may be taught how to take up the cast- 
off task—that vital task—of the colleges, 
and may learn how to lay out a course 
of study, giving these same young boys 
a working plan, sane, sequent, and co- 
herent? If so, perhaps the struggling 
John Smiths may still toil cheerfully in 
the sweat of their brows to send their 
boys to college. Until then—is it worth 


while? Well, I am only a lawyer, and 
naturally “ex parte.” Who will answer 
as the judge? 


WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 


BY F¥OCELYN LEWIS 


goes on in the blessed open coun- 
try, but the deliberate hacking 
away of all the gentle outreaching facul- 
ties and aptitudes of the human charac- 
ter, because sympathy and appreciation 
and neighborly kindness and _ plain, 
every-day truthfulness and justice, with 
all their beautiful train of attendant social 
virtues, do not pay in spot cash or its 
equivalent in personal aggrandizement, 
is observable much’ more frequently in 
the crowded town. And a lamentable 
sight men are when they have trimmed 
away every feeling, and disposition to 
feel, that interferes with the Main Chance. 
Once the evenings of a whole summer 
were disturbed and rendered mentally 
irritating to me by the brutal pruning of 
‘a row of full-grown fir-trees in a yard 
directlyopposite. Theirlimbs were sawed 
off up to the eaves of a two-story house, 
and the great white scars left to bleed 
pitch in the hot summer sun, because 
their new owners wanted to see and be 
seen, and the sight of the trees was well- 
nigh intolerable. It was an outrage 
against nature in itself, and then it always 
suggested a row of men whom a recent 
damage suit against the corporation that 
made the place and owned it revealed 
in much the same condition; only their 
wounds were self-inflicted. 
It isn’t a pretty story, but it shall be 


Pieces on the same sort of thing 


made no more gruesome than a clear | 


understanding makes necessary. Jackson 


might have run out from his work that 
night in such a hurry that he neglected 
to see the belt of his machine actually 
thrown over to the running pulley; but 
there is no question but that he was try- 
ing to save the company a few dollars in 
repairs at the risk of his right arm when 
the toothed drum of the picker caught 
him. He might have let the small flint 
that he saw in the teeth go through and 
smash out a double row of spikes, but 
he reached in to save the machine from 
injury, and just then it started. 

The machine had no preferences as 
to the material it picked and clawed to 
shreds, and there was nobody to help; 
but the shoulder would not feed in, 
and after an age of effort Jackson got 
his knife out of his pocket with his left 
hand, opened it with his teeth, and cut 
himself loose. Just then the other men 
came in, and he was rushed to the 
hospital in time to save his life. When 
he got well, as the company had made no 
move to settle with him, he naturally 
brought suit for the loss of his arm, and 
the company, one of the richest in the 
country, fought the suit from A to Z, and 
won the case against its tortured and 
crippled workman. 

This result was made possible by the 
testimony of half a dozen men, heads of 
departments, overseers, and men of au- 
thority every one, who declared that Jack- 
son injured himself by neglect and care- 
lessness, and that the company was in no 
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wise to blame, and was not called upon 
to make restitution even to the value of a 
penny. 

“ Why did you not call attention to 
the fact that Jackson was trying to save 
the machinery from being injured, ata 
terrible risk to himself, instead of harp- 
ing on the belt’s position ?”’ each of them 
was asked later in conversation. 

“Oh. that was no part of instruc- 
tions,” one replied. ‘ It wouldn’t have 
been healthy,” said another. And in 
some way all conveyed the information 
that they were not free agents, not at 
liberty to tell the whole truth as they 
had sworn to do. 

“Was it easy to make yourself over 
into that shape ?” 

This question in some form was put 
to each of them, and the answers were 
balefully illuminating, but not exactly 
reportable. ‘The mechanic’s vocabulary 
is terribly limited when he has that kind 
of thing to say ; but there are times and 
seasons when swearing does not sound 
dreadfully wicked. . 

It was not quite so easy to corner the 
corporation lawyer who defended the 
company against poor Jackson’s raid on 
its treasury, but he was finally penned 
behind large palms and rubber plants at 
a church reception, and baited with 
small, well-placed sarcasms into defend- 
ing himself. And lo! it was the same 
plaint as that uttered by the uncultivated 
master mechanics.’ He, too, had fre- 
quently to strangle his own personal feel- 
ings and do repugnant duties. It was 
all in the day’s work. 

* But surely— ”’ 

Oh, he was sick of the sound of Jack- 
son’s name. He did not relish such 
jobs, but what could an outsider know 
of what it took out of a feilow to be 
damnably inhuman by the hour at a 
stretch? The maimed, hideously scarred 
trees came into view, and, as this man 
was at no intellectual disadvantage, there 
appeared to be no reason for sparing 
him. 

“There seems to be no law against 
Spiritual mayhem, so each man has a 
perfect right to cripple himself to any 
extent.” This remark was addressed to 
the palms, but the lawyer answered it 
by upsetting one of them and escaping 
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from further consideration of Jackson’s 
case. 

By this time the collector’s instinct 
was aroused, and the men responsible 
for what went into the news columns of 
the three local papers had to give up 
their reasons for suppressing all refer- 
ences to Jackson or his case, after a very 
quiet, restrained account of it had been 
editorially rejected by each of the dailies 
and sent back from the office of the 
weekly. These gentlemen assured me 
that nothing unpleasant to the feelings 
or prejudicial to the business methods 
of the company could be smuggled into 
print at ten times the regular advertising 
rates in that town, and probably not in 
that county. If Jackson’s story were 
sent as fiction to some metropolitan 
publication, it would probably go, but 
nowhere as fact would it be received at 
all cordially. ‘‘We are all solid with 
the corporations,” one young reporter 
admitted, expansively, mistaking me for 
a country scribe. These news-gatherers 
expressed no compunction for their 
peculiar status as the paid servants of 
the dominant business of the town. The 
editors, of course, were inaccessible, and 
it might very well have seemed unneces- 
sary to them to stir up feeling among 
Jackson’s fellow mill-hands. There is 
no evidence beyond the chatter of the 
reporters that the press was suborned ; 
but it certainly was on the side of the 
corporation or silent on every occasion 
like the present. 

There remained one other page to 
write, else my notes would lack a certain 
completeness. Jackson had picked up 
a basket-making, rattan-weaving busi- 
ness which he could work at with one 
hand, but he hardly managed to keep 
soul and body together. It was perfectly 
astounding that the owners of the fac- 
tory, two families of whom were in town 
at the time of the accident, had not 
made some voluntary provision for the 
man. It was fitting that their attention 
should be called to the case, but at each 
of the great houses there was intense 
irritation manifested when this was done, 
They thanked no one for instructing 
them as to their social duties. The sim- 
ilarity of the phrasing of their replies 
argued some understanding between 
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them. Nothing really had been expected. 
The calls were made merely to get a 
chance to ask those people if it came 
easy to refuse assistance to a faithful 
workman maimed so dreadfully in their 
service. Both of the ladiesassured me that 
they were glad of the opportunity to make 
it perfectly plain that no premium would 
ever be put on carelessness by them, 
neither would they tempt the poor to hurt 
themselves by paying for accidents. 
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Again the row of poor, scarred fir- 
trees came before my mental vision. 
There are self-inflicted spiritual hurts 
quite as crippling and deforming as the 
hacking away of beautiful outreaching, 
shade-giving lower branches. I came 
away really disappointed not to have 
elicited a note or vibration of human 
sympathy ; but possibly among them- 
selves those rich people were not afraid 
to appear more kind. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE FOUNDERS 


r | ‘HERE has recently appeared 
from the pen of Mr. James 
Schouler, the well-known his- 

torian, a novel monograph which should 

find a place in the working library of 

every student of American history and a 

wide circulation among the educated 

public generally. It is undoubtedly true, 
as Mr. Schouler suggests in the opening 
chapters of this work, that the present 
generation knows too little of the social, 
intellectual, and industrial conditions of 
the Revolutionary period; or, to put it 
otherwise, of the life and manners of the 
founders of the Republic. Certain broad 
* and obviously significant facts are real- 
ized, but insufficient attention has been 
paid to the seemingly trivial details of 
every-day life, details of which it is never: 
theless necessary to have knowledge if 
we would fully appreciate the National 
development and the distance that has 
been traversed since independence of 

England was declared. It has accord- 

ingly been Mr. Schouler’s aim to assist 

the present-day American in reconsti- 
tuting, so far as possible, the life of the 

Americans of 1776; and in the pursuit of 

this object he has vigorously explored 

contemporary documents, letters, mem- 
oirs, and newspapers, extracting there- 
from a great mass of illuminative mate- 
rial which will be new to the majority of 
his readers. Scarcely any phase of the 
subject has escaped his scrutiny, and so 
thorough is his survey that the student 
will find it possible to draw from his 
pages a sound understanding of the fac- 
tors that contributed, on the one hand, 
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to give solidity to the structure so pain- 
fully erected after the great war, and, 
on the other, to hanc :ap the builders 
and cause so much future suffering and 
peril. 

He has not, it must be said, cast his 
abundance of data into a form that will 
readily arouse the imagination. Like 
so many of our historical writers, he over- 
looks, in the passion for research, the 
value of narrative skill, and contents 
himself with a bald, even awkward pres- 
entation of the tnformation secured with 
such diligence and enthusiasm. But in 
the present .instance even an unaccus- 
tomed hand—and Mr. Schouler’s cer- 
tainly is not that—could not dull the 
interest of the subject matter which he 
has distributed among twenty chapters, 
discussing in turn the geographical set- 
ting, negro and white slavery, crimes and 
lawlessness, domestic life, the casualties 
of life, the three public vocations of post- 
master, innkeeper, and common carrier, 
dress and diet, recreations and amuse- 
ments, colonial literature and the colo- 
nial press, the fine arts, philanthropy 
and disease, education, religious influ- 
ences, libraries and clubs, industrial pur- 
suits, and political conditions. Wide as 
is the scope thus indicated, this list of 
topics affords no idea of the care exer- 
cised by the author to leave nothing 
essential and instructive unsaid. The 
chapters on colonial literature and the 
colonial press are characteristic of his 
method throughout, and are among the 
most interesting. The first not only 
makes very evident the tastes of the 
small reading public that then existed, 
and enumerates the “ best sellers ” of the 
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day, but it also critically examines the 
productions of native talent. ‘The second 
treats at considerable length typical 
magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets, 
disclosing their influence and the difh- 
culties that beset them. 

Even more suggestive is that portion 
of the work which relates to crime and 
philanthropy. From it we learn that while 
the majority of the colonists were law- 
abiding, lawlessness was only too dis- 
tinctive a characteristic. Crime and 
disorder were rife, despite the fact that 
criminals were punished out of all pro- 
portion to their offenses. “ Men were 
hanged in various American colonies for 
rotbery, for horse-stealing, for forging 
and counterfeiting.”  Mobbing and riot- 
ing were of frequent occurrence, and 
“what we call lynch law antedated the 
Revolution, and our patriot forefathers 
gloried in it.” Organized charity and 
philanthropy had not advanced far, al- 
though Pennsylvania had set a notable 
example with her cottage almshouses. 
There were, so far as Mr. Schouler can 
find, only two hospitals in all the colo- 
nies, one in Philadelphia, the other in 
New York. ‘The reformatory idea was 
still of the future, and penal institutions 
were conducted on purely punitive lines. 
Facts like these must diminish the en- 
thusiast’s regret for the vanishing of the 
“good old times.” But there is, of 
course, another side to the shield, and 
Mr. Schouler in no wise neglects this, 
bringing out in bold relief the rugged 
virtues of the forefathers—their uncom- 
promising love of liberty, their deep 
religious convictions, their simplicity and 
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economy, their wholesome amusements, 
their admirable home life. Thus, we 
find him writing: 


YOUNG MAN” 


In no respect were Americans of this early 
age more admirable than in the home and 
family relation. Marriage was honorable 
almost universal ; andl men and women paired 
to rear a family and give the genealogy of 
the race a new progression. Something of 
that same devotion to their wives which the 
polished Tacitus had remarked of those sav- 
age tribes, our ancestors, when the decay of 
Rome’s degenerate empire supplied a classic - 
but Corrupt comparison, could be traced.in 
these hardy Anglo-Saxons of the eighteenth 
century, who were peopling a new continent 
for a fresh example to mankind. At the 
pioneer home and fireside Americans of all 
social grades received an early discipline 
that fitted them for free institutions and good 
citizenship. The household made somewhat 
of a tribal bond, and industry, thrift, learn- 
ing, religion, gemerey and the social affec- 
tions were all taught in the family circle. 
Marriage—nature’s true companionship of 
the sexes, contrived for the whole human 
race—was the settlement for life in each 
commonwealth ; a rugged, commonplace ex- 
istence found in the home and helpmate 
life’s chief solace and recreation. Children, 
too, and the duplicated ties of marriage 
alliance and progeny to a remote issue, con- 
firmed one’s hold upon the future, and gave 
a personal zest to the coming years. 


Enough has been said to indicate the 
character and extent of Mr. Schouler’s 
study,’ and this is all that can be at- 
tempted in the space at our disposal. 
We would not close, however, without 
paying the tribute of at least a word to 
the tireless patience which has alone 
made it possible for the author to bring 
together from so many scattered sources 
these thousand and one memories of the 
private life of a bygone generation. 


YOUNG MAN” 


BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


HE time is hardly ripe for a final 
estimate of the career and influ- 
ence of Lord Randolph Church- 

ill, but an attempt is made necessary by 
the appearance of what must probably 
be regarded as the definitive biography. 
Its author, Lord Randolph’s son—Mr. 
Winston Churchill—certainly seems to 


Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston Spencer 
Churchill, M.P. Two volumes. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. §9, net, per set. 


believe that he has provided all the 
material needful to acomplete knowledge 
of that life which opened so brilliantly 
and closed so tragically. “I thought it 
my duty,” he writes, ‘so far as possible, 
to assemble once and for all the whole 
body of historical evidence required for 
the understanding of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s career. Scarcely anything of 
material consequence has been omitted, 
and such omissions as have been neces- 
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sary are made for others’ sakes and not 


for his own. Scarcely any statement of 
importance lacks documentary proof. 
There is nothing more to tell.” After 
this, it is not surprising to find that his 
narrative consumes more than a thou- 
sand pages and constitutes a contribu- 
tion to political history fully as much as 
- to biography. In either aspect, it may 
at once be said, it contains much to 
excite admiration. It is written in a dig- 
nified and elevated but flowing style, 
brings together in a most interesting 
way a mass of hitherto inaccessible evi- 
dence throwing light on the inner work- 
ings of British party politics at a memo- 
rable epoch, and tells the life story of its 
central figure in a frankly enthusiastic 
but, under the circumstances, surpris- 
ingly impartial vein. Writing as he does 
of a father whose work he is in a sense 
himself continuing, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect of Mr. Churchill the 
judicial severity and calm detachment of 
the true historian; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the effect of his efforts, hon- 
est though they be, is to impart to the 
uninformed reader an exaggerated idea 
of the importance of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and a not wholly accurate 
mental picture of the factors contributing 
to accelerate his rise and fall. “At the 
same time, it is only fair to say that the 
problems raised by Lord Randolph’s 
personality and meteoric flight are of a 
nature to perplex the most astute stu- 
dent, however free from prejudice or 
prepossession ; and that, considering 
everything, Mr. Churchill is to be felici- 
tated on the zeal, tact, and ability with 
which he has executed his task. 

It will be remembered that Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill first came into promi- 
nence shortly after the election of 1880, 
which returned the Liberals to power 
with a large majority over all other sec- 
tions of the House. He was then thirty- 
one, and had already been a member of 
Parliament six years. But there had 


hitherto been little in his career to war- 
rant the belief that he would ever chal- 
lenge the attention of his party, much 
less the nation ; although, to be sure, as 
early as 1869 the discerning Beacons- 
field had told the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lord Randolph’s mother, that 
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“it rested with Randolph to become a 
distinguished man.” Asaschool-boy at 
Eton he had shown himself high-spirited, 
open, and generous, but belligerent, self- 
willed, and stubborn. At Oxford he had . 
been known chiefly for his pack of 
hounds, his daring in the saddle, and his 
chess-playing. At twenty-three his son 
is obliged to describe him as “ moving 
with a jaunty step through what were in 
those days the very select circles of 
fashion and clubland, seeking the pleas- 
ures of the turf and the town.” At 
twenty-four behold him wooing with char- 
acteristic impetuosity the charming Miss 
Jerome, to whom, we are told, he pro- 
posed marriage the third evening of their 
acquaintance. ‘Twenty-five, and they 
are wedded and he in Parliament, as 
representative of the pocket borough of 
Woodstock, which had been kept warmed 
for him by the head of the house, his 
father, the seventh Duke of Marlborough. 
Mr. Churchill insists that Lord Randolph 
entered the political arena sorely against 
his will, and only at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the Duke, who “ felt, and with 
reason, that unless Lord Randolph were 
member for Woodstock before his mar- 
riage, not only would the borough be 
seduced to Radicalism, but that the son 
in whom all the hopes and ambitions of 
his later life were centered might never 
enter Parliament at all.”’ 

Neither marriage nor election seems 
to have had an immediately sobering 
effect. During the first three years of 
the Parliament of 1874 “he did not 
occupy more than an hour and a half of 
its time or attention.” His attendance 
at the House was “ fitful and fleeting,” 
and with his bride he gave almost his 
entire time to the enjoyment of the gaye- 
ties and festivities of London, and, in 
proper season, of Newmarket, Ascot, 
Goodwood,- Cowes, Trouville, and Blen- 
heim. ‘Then, suddenly, an é¢vent oc- 
curred which, to quote once more from 
his son’s pages, 
altered, darkened, and strengthened his 
whole life and character. Engaging in his 
brother’s quarrels with fierce and reckless 
partisanship, Lord Randolph incurred the 
deep displeasure of a great personage. The 
fashionable world no longer smiled. Power- 


ful enemies were anxious to humiliate him. 
His own sensitiveness and pride magnified 
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every coldness into an affront. London be- 
camé odiovs to him. The breach was not 
repaired for more than eight years, and in 
the interval a nature originally genial and 
Bay contracted a stern and bitter quality, a 
arsh contempt for what is called “ Society,” 
and an abiding antagonism to rank and au- 
thority. If this misfortune produced in Lord 
Randolph characteristics which afterwards 
hindered or injured his public work, it was 
also his spur. Without it he might have 
wasted a years in the and 
expensive pursuits of the silly world of fash- 
ion; without it he would probably never 
have developed popular sympathies or the 
courage to champion democratic causes. 

Whatever the ultimate consequences 
of the indiscretion which induced “ the 
deep displeasure of a great personage,” 
Lord Randolph lost no time in taking 
refuge in Ireland, where his father was 
now Lord Lieutenant, and where he 
found. opportunity to indulge his sport- 
ing proclivities and, incidentally, to study 
Irish problems and Irish character with 
some approach to seriousness. ‘The first 
fruits of this avocation were manifested 
in a speech at Woodstock, in the course 
of which he revealed sentiments utterly 
alien to the illiberal policy of his party. 
“The only excuse I can find for Ran- 
dolph,” wrote his irate sire in an ex- 
planatory and oddly apologetic letter to 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, “is that he 
must either be mad or have been singu- 
larly affected with local champagne or 
claret.”” Lord Randolph, however, was 
soon to make evident to the Duke, to 
Sir Michael,and to the entire Conserva- 
tive organization, that he was neither 
mad nor intoxicated, but at variance 
from Conservative principles, and deter- 
mined and able to hew along lines dis- 
tinctively his own. 

His chance came with the general 
election of 1880. Out of the disaster 
engulfing the Tories the young member 
for Woodstock saved his seat and hur- 
ried to Lofdon with the consciousness 
that it was high time for him to be up 
and doing. What he did astonished 
England. Uniting with him three men 
—Sir John Gorst, Sir Henry Wolff, and 
Arthur Balfour—of markedly dissimilar 
characteristics, but, as it soon developed, 
admirably complementing one another, 
he literally organized a party within a 
party. At first the House was disposed 
to take scant notice of him and his as- 
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sociates, on whom the nickname “ The 
Fourth Party ” was derisively bestowed. 
But they speedily compelled its at- 
tention, heckling the Government with- 
out cessation, and by their democratic 
views bringing panic to the Opposition. 
“ Nothing,” says Mr. Churchill, “ could 
excel the industry of the Fourth Party 
in Supply. ‘They presented themselves 
nightly as the vigilant guardians of the 
public purse.- No item of expenditure 
was too small to be criticised; no econ- 
omy too petty to be cherished... . 
Nothing could provoke them to anger or 
to levity. Their dignity and politeness 
were undisturbed by charges of obstruc- 
tion.” But they continually obstructed. 
In four months Sir John Gorst made one 
hundred and five speeches and asked 
eighteen questions, Sir Henry Wolff made 
sixty-eight speeches and asked thirty-four 
questions, and Lord Randolph Churchill 
made seventy-four speeches and asked 
twenty-one questions. Mr. Balfour, then 
“an affable and rather idle young gentle- 
man,’ spoke much less frequently than 
his colleagues, but to'{yood purpose, from 
their point of view, which was not simply 
to harass the Government, but to wrest 
leadership in the Opposition from Sir 
Stafford Northcote and his lieutenants, 
whom the Fourth Party irreverently 
dubbed “the old gang.” Beaconsfield 
encouraged their efforts, and under his 
auspices the doctrines of “ Tory Democ- 
racy” were promulgated. With their 
promulgation, and upon Beaconsfield’s 
death, Lord Randolph Churchill became 
beyond any question the man of the hour. 

It was a far cry from the day when, 
presenting himself for the first time to 
the electors of Woodstock, he had made 
a lame, broken, and altogether ineffect- 
ive address. Now the House knew no 
more subtle, adroit, pungent debater. 
His speeches, his son reminds us, were, 
above all, “entirely fresh and original. 
Wit, abuse, epigrams, imagery, argu- 
ment—all were ‘ Randolphian.’ Noone 
could guess beforehand what he was 
going to say nor how he would say it.” 
Outside the House his every word was 
attentively studied by a constantly grow- 
4ng audience, which did not withhold 
applause even when his shafts were aimed 
at its most venerated idols. By the party 
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leaders he was viewed with mingled 
wrath, contempt, and fear, a crisis de- 
veloping upon the publication, in #883, 
of his well-known letters to the “ Times ” 
and his “ Mantle of Elijah” article in 
the ‘ Fortnightly Review,” dealing with 
the question of the successorship to Lord 
Beaconsfield as head of the Conservative 
party, and broadly hinting that if Lord 
Salisbury were not prepared to assume 
the duties of leader, he, Lord Randolph, 
was. With an access of enthusiasm, the 
Tories of Birmingham urged him to 
contest that city with Colonel Burnaby 
against Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Accepting their invitation, the campaign 
he waged, although a losing one, went 
to the redounding of his fame and influ- 
ence. With the fall of the Government 
in 1885, and the accession of Lord Salis- 
bury, it was impossible longer to ignore 
him, and he entered the short-lived 
“Ministry of Caretakers,” as Secretary 
of State for India, performing the duties 
of that important post with a discretion 
and ability that confounded those who 
had imagined he would emulate the pro- 
verbial bull in the china shop. In the 
ensuing campaign he was once more the 
heart and soul of the Tory host, renew- 
ing his attack with redoubled vigor when 
Gladstone, triumphant at the polls, 
broached his Home Rule scheme. It 
was then that Lord Randolph visited 
Ulster and made the _ revolutionary 
“ Ulster will fight, and Ulster will be 
right !” speech, which brought upon him 
such a storm of denunciation. It was 
then that he formed the alliance with his 
old-time enemy, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
labored day and night for coalition be- 
tween the Conservatives and those Lib- 
erals who balked at Home Rule. The 
credit for the resultant victory was felt 
on all sides to be largely his. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach resigned to him 
the leadership of the House of Commons, 
in after years giving as his reason that 
“T felt that Lord Randolph Churchill 
was superior in eloquence, ability, and 
influence to myself.” To him, too, fell 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
Honors indeed for a pocket borough 
member who had been virtually unknown 
six years before! But the “mantle of 


Flijah ” still eluded his eager grasp, and 
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the events of the next few months were 
to make certain that he would never 
wear it. 

It was in August, 1886, that he as- 
sumed the responsibilities of the Chan- 
cellorship; it was in December of the 
same year that he relinquished them, 
amid, at first, incredulous surprise, and 
then a torrent of wrathful abuse. The 
circumstances attending his resignation 
are well known; it is not so easy to 
fathom the motives underlying it. In 
preparing his Budget (now given to the 
public for the first time) he had decided 
upon some material reductions, to which 
both the Secretary of War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty objected. The 
latter eventually gave a grudging assent, 
but the former was immovable. “ You 
will shortly have to decide,” wrote Lord 
Randolph to Lord Salisbury, “ whose 
services you will retain—those of your 
War Minister or those of your Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer.” Following this, 
events developed rapidly, Lord Ran- 
dolph’s resignation being accepted 
within littke more than a week from the 
time the foregoing sentence was penned. 
“ Henceforth,” to quote Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s cutting but correct observa- 
tion, “Lord Randolph was to fill the 
melancholy réle of a young man with a 
brilliant future behind him.” 

His subsequent career may be summed 
up rapidly. A political Ishmaelite— 
refusing, despite hi$ democratic leanings, 
to join his fortunes with those of the 
Liberals—he spent himself in a_ per- 
petual conflict with the advocates of 
what he deemed reactionary or anti- 
quated policies. Gradually the tide once 
more turned in his favor, but, with his 
health shattered from long-continued 
strain, it turned too late. In vain he 
journeyed to South Africa to recuperate 
for the congenial task of again crossing 
swords with his great adversary, Glad- 
stone. Friend and foe alike were 
shocked by his strangely altered appear- 
ance when he re-entered the House. 

It seemed incredible that this bald and 
bearded man with shaking hands and a white 
face drawn with pain and deeply marked 
with the lines of care and illness, and with a 
voice whose tremulous tones already betrayed 


the fatal difficulty of articulation, could be 
that same brilliant, audacious leader who, in 
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the flush of exultant youth, had marched irre- 
sistibly to power through the stormy days of 
1886. 


Two brief years more and the end 
had come, after as brave a fight as any 
made against the tremendous odds of 
his political conquests. Significant, too, 
that when the end came England sin- 
cerely mourned this gifted, erratic scion 
of the house of Churchill. To the last 
he was “ little Randy” to a large section 
of his fellow-countrymen, and, as he lay 
dying, from the club to the public-house 
the chief topic of conversation was the 
latest .news from his bedside and specu- 
lation as to the probable outcome of his 
gallant struggle with death. 

It is not easy to place him among his 
contemporaries or to appraise his services 
to his country. In his brief tenure of 
office as Secretary of State for India 
and as Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
undoubtedly displayed qualities of true 
constructive statesmanship, and in the 
annexation of Burma he has left at least 
one enduring memorial to his fame. But 
his fitness for that “ mantle of Elijah ” 
which he so strenuously sought may 
reasonably be questioned. He was not, 
and with his intermittent earnestness 
and lack of power of subordination could 
never have been, a Gladstone, a Beacons- 
field, or a Salisbury. His son claims 
for him a disinterested patriotism, a true 
liberality, an enduring consistency; but 
in this it is to be feared he claims too 
much. He claims, also, that “‘ ata time 
when Liberal formulas and Tory inertia 
seemed alike chill and comfortless, he 
warmed the heart of England and 
strangely stirred the imagination of her 
people ;” and this claim is nearer the 
mark. But Gladstone, Beaconsfield, and 
Salisbury, each in his way, “‘ warmed the 
heart of England and strangely stirred 
the imagination of her people.” More 
important, they rang true in the thought 
of her people ; which is precisely where 
Lord Randolph Churchill fell short. 
The masses could applaud his splendid 
courage, his daring, his recklessness ; 
could laugh with him at “ the goat ” and 
“the old man in a hurry;” could pay 
homage to his fascinating personality ; 
but they could not repose full confidence 
in him. It is well to remember that 
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Beaconsfield’s strength lay, not in “ Tory 
Democracy,” but in “ Imperialism ;” and 
in essaying to give practical expression 
to the Beaconsfieldian idea Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill inevitably exposed him- 
self to the mistrust awaiting all cham- 
pions of contradictions in terms. For 
“Tory Democracy” is a contradiction 
in terms, if ever there were one. And, 
whether or not sincere, whether or not 
politics was to him more than an excit- 
ing game, Lord Randolph, for all his 
boldness, ingenuity, and wit, could hard- 
ly have hoped to persuade or dragoon 
the growing democracy into acceptance 
of himself as physician and his pro- 
gramme as panacea for the ills affecting 
society. 

Was he sincere? Was his programme 
the fruit of conviction, or designed as a 
stepping-stone to personal aggrandize- 
ment? ‘To the reader accepting Mr. 
Churchill’s narrative without question 
there can seem little room to doubt Lord 
Randolph’s sincerity. Nor, even taking 
into account the queries raised (and not 
altogether satisfactorily answered in 
these pages) by his conduct in respect 
to Ireland and in the matter of the resig- 
nation, can it be successfully maintained 
that what he primarily sought was not 
the benefit of his fellows but his own 
advancement. Ambitious he certainly 
was, but it is no sin to be ambitious. 
His error lay in misunderstanding the 
factors that had made his remarkable 
rise from obscurity an accomplished 
fact; in overestimating his strength and 
underestimating the strength of the 
forces opposed to him; and, above all, 
in a fatal arrogance and audacity. Add 
to this his inflexibility, and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why he fell as he did, 
and why, when he fell, he found himself 
deserted and solitary. He cannot be 
called great; but he certainly possessed 
some of the distinguishing marks of 
greatness. His life can hardly be pic- 
tured as a success; but neither would it 
be fair to regard it as an utter failure. 
The extent of his influence? ‘That can 
be revealed only by the future history of 
England and of the political party which 
was so unexpectedly galvanized into a 
new lease of life and power by “the 
Grand Young Man.” 
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Comment on Current Books 


From St. Paul to Hildebrand 
the Church the Church was organized 

successively as a democracy, 
an aristocracy, an autocracy. The Reforma- 
tion introduced a reversion, first to aristoc- 
racy, and then to democracy. From the 
democratic Church grew the democratic 
State, first realized in the Mayflower colony 
at Plymouth. Since then democracy in both 
Church and State has grown apace. 
Among American Protestants now the mosi 
numerous group consists of the congregation- 
ally organized bodies, characterized by their 
“ direct” democracy, in distinction from the 
“indirect ” democracy of other groups. Yet 
even in its direct form the democratic idea is 
not yet perfectly realized. It has still to 
meet the supreme test which every form of 
church polity must face—what it can do to 
end the evils and losses which result from 
Christian divisions. Does it or does it not 
involve a separate denominational life? If 
it does, it must be sacrificed to the interests 
of Christian unity. If it does not, it must 
demonstrate its capacity to reunite the 
churches. This is the point of view from 
which Mr. Heermance writes upon the 
polity of the Congregational churches. It 
is a new point of view. Treatises on church 
polity usually present it asa thing by itself. 
This views it as a means to a supreme 
end. Such a presentation has claim on 
the attention of the Church at large. The 
ideal which a thoroughly democratized Con- 
gregational Church presents is that of one 
administrative whole, within which all varie- 
ties of doctrine, ritual, and administration 
exist in freedom side by side. It is nota 
new conception, but it has not been presented 
heretofore with such force and freshness. 
Far future it seems, but progress toward it 
is accelerating. The defects of current Con- 
gregationalism are freely criticised, and re- 
cent forward movements, East and West, 
toward a better and more effective realiza- 
tion of pure democracy are instructively 
described and estimated. Church unifica- 
tion, in Mr. Heermance’s view, must begin 
at the small end in the little overchurched 
village. If the devil of “ parochial selfish- 
ness” can be dislodged there, the fons asino- 
rum will have been crossed; to the larger 
unity there is thence an open road. Asa 
thoroughly catholic treatise on a distinctive 
type of church polity this is a work of un- 
usual merit. (Democracyinthe Church. By 
Edgar L. Heermance. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. $1.25.) : 
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The Electrical 1H revolutionary effect 
Nature of Matter which recent scientific 

research has wrought 
upon our common-sense notions of matter is 
suggested by the title of this book. Our old 
acquaintance, the atom, is no longer what its 
name implies—the ultimate, indivisible con- 
stituent with which physics and chemistry 
have to deal. The theory here presented 
holds that “all atoms of whatever kind are 
made up of electrons, which are nothing but 
negative charges of electricity in rapid mo- 
tion,” and “at enormous distances apart, 
compared with the spaces actually occupied 
by them, like the planets in the solar sys- 
tem.” The ultimate unit of all so-called 
matter is not the atom, but the electron, 
which is simply energy. The energy of such 
substances as radium and its congeners is 
that of the same electric element. A large 
portion of the present volume is devoted to 
them and to a discussion of the remarkable 
studies of their nature which have marked a 
new epoch in the advance of the physical 
sciences. It is enough to say here that the 
new theory coheres with facts before estab- 
lished, while it opens into fields of large in- 
terest that wait for further exploration. The 
subject is recondite, yet its presentation is 
sufficiently simplified foreasy comprehension, 
while references to the original sources of 
information provide for readers who desire 
fuller knowledge. (The Electrical Nature 
of Matter and Radioactivity. By Harry 
Clary Jones. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
New York. $2.) 


Mark Twain has published a 
companion volume to the 
“ Extracts from Adam’s Diary,” which ap- 
peared some time ago. Like that book, it is 
“ translated from the original.” Eve relates, 
with charming and unconscious 
humor, her experience in the Garden of 
Eden and after the fall. These somewhat 
fragmentary records of the first days of the 
human race are full of interest, not only be- 
cause of the information which they impart, 
but because of their witness that human 
nature and especially feminine nature are as 
old as man himself. The book bears internal 
evidence that it owes much to the skill of the 
translator. (Eve’s Diary. Translated from 
the Original MS. By Mark Twain. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $1.) 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, 
& Co. the author of many books 
of humor of uneven quality, has taken as his 


Eve's Diary 


COMMENT ON CURRENT BOOKS 


hero the son of Sherlock Holmes and the 
grandson of Raffles, the Amateur Cracks- 
man of Mr. Hornung’s tales. Raffles Holmes 
has a sort of dual personality, with one half 
of which he commits robberies in order that 
the other half may return the plunder and 
secure the inevitable reward. Jenkins, his 
partner, records his exploits after the manner 
of Dr. Watsonand Bunny. A parody needs 
to be remarkably well done to secure the for- 
giveness of the admirers of the original. It 
is to be feared that Mr. Bangs must go un- 
forgiven. (R.Holmes& Co. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1.25.) 


The. Knowledge These volumes present in 
of God rearranged form the Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh in 

1904 and 1905 by the Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in Cambridge, England. 
What man has discovered concerning God 
through God’s revelation of himself to man 
is the theme given by the title. The first 
series discusses the reality and the character 
of such a revelation and discovery of God in 
the universe and in man. The second series 
is devoted to a historico-critical survey of its 
development from the stage of primitive 
religion to the present. The regulative ideas 
which guide the lecturer through this ex- 
tensive field are mainly these: The Infinite 
is in the finite, the finite in the Infinite; man’s 
true nature is good, however stained; feeling 
is equally essential with intellect to all well- 
reasoned knowledge; special revelation is 
the general revelation in nature and in man 
centralized along the line of the chief human 
need—our moral need; the inspiration given 
by the revelation is vital, it is moral insight 
and quickening; the finality of the revelation 
is a person in whom the divine and the ideally 
human are manifested asone. Mr. Gwatkin 
holds strongly to orthodox Trinitarianism ; 
he deems it necessary to find a counterpart 
in Deity to the social element so strong in 
humanity. But he is evidently a broad- 
churchman and open-minded. To him “the 
spark of life is mysticism,” religious feeling 
warmly alive to God. and in converse with 
him. Such feeling is in his case profoundly 
moral, indignant at “ the general debasement 
of the last twenty years” and the wide dis- 
regard of social duty. Most readers in pass- 
ing from the first series to the second will 
find a more varied and vivid interest in the 
survey of the historical course of the revela- 
tion and discovery of God, especially in the 
more recent period of reaction from the 
Protestant orthodoxy of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. “Criticism,” says Mr. Gwatkin, “has 
done as much as even science to deepen and 
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widen our conception of the knowledge of 
God.” Evangelicals, Tractarians, Ritual- 
ists, Uni ins, Deists, all share his keen 
criticism, but the Church of Rome is repro- 
bated as “the mother of most of the skep- 
ticism,”” and beyond the hope of reform. 
On the other hand, he sees an equal evil in 
“the selfish materialism which is common to 
the actual plutocrats at the top of the scale 
and the would-be plutocrats at the bottom.” 
Professor Gwatkin’s remark that “if a higher 
conception of religion is to be built up, deeper 
foundations will have to be laid,” is both true 
and timely. It is just this \that he seems 
to have set himself to do. Bre main criti- 
cism he provokes from the present reviewer 
is that his conception of the Divine Imma- 
nence, with its associate truth of the Father- 
hood of God, requiring him, as it does, to 
invoke support for the latter in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, may seem inadequate. But 
whatever defects may be attributed to his 
work, its philosophic thought and warmth of 
feeling make it a worthy continuation of the 
work of his predecessors in the Gifford 
lectureship. (The Knowledge of God. By 
Henry Melvill Gwatkin, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.75, 
net.) 


The author of these brief 
papers is doing as much as 
any man in our country to 
remove misunderstandings and promote mu- 
tual good will between the churches and the 
labor unions. The “messages” in this vol- 
ume have been given to workingmen in the 
columns of the labor journals. They serve 
to introduce the churches and the working- 
men to acquaintance with each other. They 
deserve as wide reading among the one as 
among the other group, whom they equally 
concern. They cannot fail, wherever read, 
to promote an interest in the work of concil- 
iation to which, as a branch of its home 
missionary work, Mr. Stelzle was appointed 
two or three years ago by the Presbyterian 
Church. Their outstanding characteristics 
are sound sense, a broad humanity, and 
insistence on personal loyalty to Christ. 
(Messages to Workingmen. By Charles 
Stelzle. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 75c., net.) 


Messages to 
Workingmen 


a These ten sermons on the 
Ten Commandments, by 
en the pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, 
have the merit of fresh and forcible dealing 
with modern forms of iniquity, as well as with 
those known of old. For their closer per- 
tinency to present conditions they are prefer- 
able to some expositions that have long been 
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justly esteemed. 1 neir simplicity, plainness, 
directness, and illustrations from current 
practices make them eminently suitable to 
put into the hands of young people entering 


into business and social life. The discourse ~ 


on the Fourth Commandment might be bet- 
tered. It is time that Christians realize that 
“the Sabbath” was superseded by “the 
Lord’s Day” nineteen centuries ago; time 
to cease giving the Jewish name to the Chris- 
tian day, for names are not without influence 
upon thought. (The Mosaic Lawin Modern 
Life. By Cleland Boyd McAfee. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. $1, net.) 


Certain functions we perform 
unconsciously, such as the 
pumping of the blood through 
the system ; others we perform consciously, 
such as learning to use a typewriter. Be- 
tween these two lie functions or acts which 
we perform subconsciously. Either these 
are unconscious actions which we can call 
up into consciousness and control, such as 
winking or swallowing; or they are actions 
which once we did with painful conscious- 
ness, such as writing or walking, but now, 
through habit, do, as it were, automatically. 
It is-concerning these subconscious acts that 
this very readable and sane book is written. 
The subconscious part of ourselves is elusive 
and tantalizing. It invites study; and yet as 
soon as we direct our attention to it, it of 
course disappears, for it ceases to be sub- 
conscious. What we have done subcon- 
sciously remains only in some visible results, 
or in the testimony of our companions or neigh- 
bors, or ina treacherous memory. Professor 
Jastrow studies this subconsciousness in 
three phases, the normal, the abnormal, and 
the theoretical. An instance of the normal 
in subconsciousness may be taken from 
almost any habit. Forinstance: “We know 
for the various doors of our house where to 
reach for the knob, whether high or low, to 
the left or right, to turn the knob or raise the 
latch, to pull or push, vigorously or gently. 

If the door-knob had been shifted 
since your last visit, you would be apt to 
notice something unusual in the arrange- 
ment.” It is to such normal, not abnormal, 
forms of subconsciousness that even such 
apparently inexplicable performancés as cer- 
tain tricks of crystal-gazers may be attrib- 
uted. Of the abnormal, dreaming furnishes 
probably the most common instances: for 
the term here is used not of the morbid or 
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even of the unusual, but of that which departs 
from “rather well-defined, fairly accepted 
norms.” Insensibility to pain, altered person- 
ality, arithmetical genius—these and other 
instances of the abnormal are considered. 
Finally these phenomena, normal and abnor- 
mal, are fitted into a theory. Suffice it to 
say here that Professor Jastrow rejects the 
theory of a “subliminal self”’—a sort of 
higher being not amenable to ordinary laws, 
but living mysteriously in a higher world. 
In other words, he does not acknowledge 
that psychology has as yet introduced the 
“occult” into polite intellectual society. The 
layman who is at all interested in this allur- 
ing aspect of the human mind, as well as the 
student of this particular subject, will find it 
easy to take up this volume and not so easy 
to lay it down. (The Subconscious. By 
Joseph Jastrow. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $2.50, net.) 


That indefatigable trav- 
eler and scholar, Armin- 
1us Vambery, is again to 
the fore with a new book. We find it more 
interesting than his “ History of Bokhara,” 
or his *‘ Travels in Central Asia,” or even his 
“ Autobiography.” Professor Vambery dis- 
cusses a timely subject when he enlightens us 
as to the comparative methods adopted by 
England and Russia in the Middle East. 
Few publicists can speak with Professor 
Vambery’s authority on the political and cul- 
tural questions of inner Asia. The Russians, 
in many respects still semi-Asiatic, seem 
better fitted to undertake the civilization of 
this part of Asia, and to be more likely to 
bring about the transition of one sphere of 
action to another, than are the English, who 
lack the necessary pliability. Professor 
Vambery endeavors, however, and with much 
success, to prove the erroneousness of this 
view. (Western Culture in Eastern Lands. 
By Arminius Vambery, C.V.O. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $3.50, net.) 


Six short stories, five by 
Wron Mrs. Molesworth and one 
& p by a son who died on a 
ranch in Patagonia seven years ago. The 
stories are fairly interesting, but are by no 
means on a level in execution, quality, or 
interest with Mrs. Molesworth’s admirable 
stories for young readers. (The Wrong 
Envelope, and Other Stories. By Mrs. 
Moleswortn. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


Western Culture in 
Eastern Lands 


| 
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Letters to The Outlook 


THE LAW’S DELAY 


Referring to lawlessness in this country, 
The Outlook ina recent editorial says: “ No 
law, 'o statute, no code, will relieve society 
from the menace of its criminal classes,” and 
there must be “a reform in the attitude 
of the judges towards the whole issue be- 
tween technicality and justice.” And “if 
society is to be protected, it behooves it to 
see that only such judges are elected or ap- 
pointed as will let nothing divert them trom 
the single quest of justice.” 

This is not only false but exceedingly dan- 
gerous doctrine. It would upturn the whole 
theory of the common law—a law which the 
editorial shows is effective in England, how- 
ever badly administered it may be in this 
country. It would substitute for law, in the 
quaint phrase of an old English judge, “ the 
measure of the judge’s foot.” 

No doubt our average well-meaning judge 
is prone to magnify the importance of tech- 
nical constructions of the law, but that by 
no means justifies “the single quest of jus- 
tice.” Under the laws in this country any 
judge who resorts to “the single quest of 
justice ” violates his oath to administer the 
law as it is prescribed by the lawmaking 
power. 

“ No law, no statute, no code” will make 
a judge honest who is dishonest, or convert 
an ignorant or indolent politician, selected by 
a political machine and elected by ignorant 
voters, into an enlightened, diligent, and 
independent judge; nor will any law make a 
crooked sheritf summon good jurors, or make 
jurors try to do their duty, or correct a maud- 
lin public sentiment about the punishment of 
criminals, or reform newspapers which pan- 
der to it. The real reasons why criminal 
laws are well administered in England are, 
first, that the judges are selected for qualifi- 
cations and are thoroughly independent, 
and, secondly, that jurors and public desire 
the law enforced. But these same English 
judges would soon make _ shipwreck of 
criminal law were they turned loose, like a 
Turkish pasha, upon “the single quest of 
justice.” 

Rules of law for the trial of accused per- 
sons are essential to secure justice for the 
accused and liberty for the public. They 
should be prescribed beforehand by the law- 
making power of the State and be knowable 
by all men, and not locked up in the breast 
of the judge Lent upon “ the single quest of 
justice.” If these laws are too technical, 


they should be made less technical, not by 
the judge, but by the Legislature. Again, if 
the judge rather than the law is too technical, 
the law should correct him by unmistakable 
provisions—and can if he be honest. 

The argumentative illustration you give is 
not convincing. When the New York law 
gives an accused person certain needlessly 
technical but undeniably substantial rights on 
appeal, and then directs the judges to disre- 
gard “technical errors ... which do not 
affect [his] substantial rights,” it is the law, 
and not the judges, that is at fault if the 
accused is granted a new trial for technical 
errors which do affect his technical but sub- 
stantial rights. It might have been ditfer- 
ent had the law provided that a new trial 
should not be granted for any errors which 
did not prevent the accused from having a 
substantially fair trial. 

I suspect that the reform which The 
Outlook desires in our criminal procedure 
will be reached by a gradual process of evo- 
lution after many and varied statutory im- 
provements and the growth of a healthier 
public judgment about the selection of 
judges and the punishment of criminals, and 
not by an abandonment of the long-tested 
principle of the English common law which 
requires the judge to decide according to the 
law as prescribed for him by the lawmaking 
power of the State. 


TEMPLE BODLEY. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


A CALL TO THE CHURCHES 


One thousand new missionaries at least 
each year from the churches of the United 
States and Canada until the unevangelized 
portion of the world that fairly falls to the 
care of these churches is reached—that is 
the call that went forth from the Annual 
Conference of the Foreign Mission Boards 
Secretaries and the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention at Nashville last February, and has 
now been emphasized by the International 
Missionary Union in its Conference at Clif- 
ton Springs, New York, in June. Of the 
need there was no question. 
opportunity, as set forth by the represent- 
atives of every denomination from every 
land, been so startling. Some croakers to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the demand 
for workers in Japan who are willing to work 
for the kingdom of God rather than their 
own conception or section of it is not only 
not less but greater. In China government 
officials, even mandarins, welcome the Chris- 
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tian teacher, while the “common people” 
hear the preacher with more eagerness than 
ever before. India—almost a _ continent 
in itself—western Asia, Arabia, Africa, 
South and Central America, the islands of 
the Pacific, all passed in hurried review, told 
the same story. One man and one unmar- 
ried woman missionary to every fifty thou- 
sand people—that is not an unreasonable 
ratio. But is it practicable? Already the 
United Presbyterian Church has voted its 
quota, and has raised its average annual gift 
for foreign missions to two dollars for each 
man, woman, and child in its membership, 
and, note this, the same amount for home 
missions. If the other larger, wealthier com- 
munities would do as well, or even better, 
as they might, the problem would be solved. 
Another society, by far the largest, most 
completely organized, and most effective— 
the Church Missionary Society of England— 
has three separate times, when facing finan- 
cial disaster, announced that the measure of 
its duty was not the cash in its treasury, but 
the applications for service, and has accepted 
every well-qualified man or woman who has 
applied for foreign service, regardless of 
the funds in hand. At the same time, every 
means has been adopted to reach the con- 
stituency. Books, magazines, leaflets, ad- 
dresses, mission study classes, the cinemato- 
graph, everything that could enforce the 
need, has been employed, and the funds have 
come in. Like faith, like energy, will accom- 
plish like results this side the Atlantic. 


E. M. BLIss. 
New York City. 


THE COST OF POWER 


In the issue of The Outlook for June 23 
you publish several letters from correspond- 
ents on the subject of “ The Money-making 
Power of Niagara,” and call attention to the 
fact that one correspondent raises Mr. Buck’s 
figures ($15 per horse-power per year) for 
the cost of water-power, while another lowers 
his figures ($50 per horse-power per year) for 
power by fuel. I know you overlooked the 
absurdity of the result, or you would have 
called attention to that also. The latter cor- 
respondent states that but four tons of coal 
are required per horse-power per year, 
instead of thirteen tons as stated by Mr. 
Buck. This would be a saving of nine tons 
per horse-power per year, and, if we assume 
coal at $3 per ton, a saving of $27 per horse- 
power per year, making the cost of steam- 
power but $23 per year, or, if we allow but $2 
per ton for coal, the saving would be at least 
$18, and the cost for steam-power but $32. 
On the other hand, the other correspondent 


states that the price paid for Niagara power 

is from $24 to $36 per ,hhorse-power per year. 

Surely users of power are not willing to 

pay more for Niagara power than for steam- 

power. 
New York City. 


HAWAII 


Those of our readers who are inclined to 
procure a copy of the “ Fiftieth Anniversary 
Number” of the “ Pacific Commercial Ad- 
vertiser ” from Honolulu will be grateful to 
The Outlook for calling their attention to it. 
Somewhat of the enchantment awaits the 
reader which awaits the tourist arriving there. 
Comparatively few Americans duly appre- 
ciate either the possibilities or the probtems 
of this fair portion of our National domain. 
The Outlook deems it a public service to 
refer to the presentation of them in this finely 
illustrated folio of a hundred and twenty 
pages, procurable for ten cents. It isa pub- 
lication of high value, historical, statistical, 
and descriptive, a treasury of information 
concerning the commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, educational, and religious interests 
of the islands comprised in our Territory of 
Hawaii. Not the least interesting part of it 
is the story of the confluent streams of 1m- 
migrants—Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese— 
coming together on this meeting-point of 
East and West as nowhere else under our 
flag, and now constituting two-thirds of the 
population. Yetin this conflux of races and 
religions the influence of the pioneer mis- 
sionary church from New England is still 
preponderant. “ There is a leading religious 
sentiment of Puritan tendencies. ... The 
public and social atmosphere is a moral and 
chastened one.” Among the Japanese there 
are already some twenty-five Christian soci- 
eties. The American churches are actively 
continuing the work begun in 1820. The 
need now isa warmer national feeling toward 
our Pacific garden, to develop it, as President 
Roosevelt has urged, “ on traditional Ameri- 
can lines.” 


BIBLE STUDY 


A correspondent requests us to add to the 
list published in The Outlook of July 21, in 
the editorial, “Is it Safe to Study the New 
Testament?” the following authors on the 
conservative side of the Higher Criticism: 
“ Bible Criticism and the Average Man,” by 
Howard Agnew Johnston ; “‘ Old Testament 
Criticism and the Christian Church,” by John 
Edgar McFadyen; “ Criticism of the New 
Testament, St. Margaret’s Lectures, 1902 ;” 
“Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revela- 
tion,” by D. S. Margoliouth. 
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Farm Loans are Safer 


than city loans, for sums of $2,500 or less, for the 
reason that in a city of any size such a loan must often 
be secured by second-rate property, on account of the 
high value of buildings and lots, while for the same 
amount the very best security in farm lands may be 
obtained. 

We offer for sale a choice line of first mortgages on 
irrigated tarm lands in Colorado, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana, which bear 


5% TO 6% INTEREST 


free of all taxes, or other expense to the investor. 
The greater prodictiveness of the irrigated farms of 
the nine arid States, when compared with that of the 


United States at large, is shown by the following offi- 
cial figures obtained 1n the last census. The average 
yield per acre in 1899 was: ’ 
United States On Irrigated 
at large. Landen 
Barley, bushels 

Oats, bushels 

Wheat, bushels 


Full information regarding available loans will be 
gladly furnished upon application. 


THE VAN KLEECK- BACON 
INVESTMENT CoO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


THE 
Earning Power 


behind securities is what determines their value. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


earned in 1904, from cereal crops alone, 46 
per cent. annual income on the entire assessed 
valuation of the State, leading all agricultural 
States. 


North Dakota 46%  Iillinois........ 21% 
28% Washington... 13% 
eee 25% Missouri...... 11% 


We offer for investment 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages 


placed on the land that secures this remark- 
able result. 

Send for description of moritgag’s 
WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Investment Securities Minneapolis, Mian. 


TIS HEALTHY- 


DECENT-WISE 


TS a fine habit--self-respect--due 
to others--proven thrift--a simple . 
duty--better than cosmetics. 


Be Clean 


USE HAND 


| 
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Potatoes, bushels............. 114.3 
1.28 2.16 | 
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TARTARLITHINE 


A physician writes: “/ was introduced to a 
citizen of this city who had not been able to ratse his 
hand for several weeks, on account of rheumatism. 
He called on me to-day (one week later) and told me 
that after taking Tartarlithine /or on/y one week, 
the improvement in him was truly phenomenal. In 
two weeks he was practically cured.” 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies the 
blood with the necessary substances to dissolve and 
remove the poison of rheumatism—uric acid. We 
want every sufferer to try it, and will send a sample 

ackage with our booklet on the cure of rheumatism 
ree to every applicant. 


Free sample and our book- 
let on the cure of Rheuma- 
tism sent free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS Fulton st 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 


CLIFF HAVEN, N. Y. 


Catholic Summer School of America 
CHAMPLAIN ASSEMBLY 


' The School is in session during July and August, when 
courses of university-extension and other lectures are given by 
some of the most eminent men of the Church. This institu- 
tion has been incorporated under the laws of the State and 
chartered by the Board of Regents. Cliff Haven, the name 
selected by the school authorities for their academic grove, 
gives every indication of as rapid and vigorous growth as 
her elder sister Chautauqua. Its location is exceptionally 
advantageous. It is on the highway of travel and offers every 
facility for entertainment and pleasure as well as for rest, 
study, and social enjoyment. 

All tourists visiting the many interesting places along the 
Delaware & Hudson R. R. would do well to include Cham- 
plain Assembly in order to see the Summer School and the 
delighttul social life at this charming spot. 

The Summer School supplies ample accommodations for 
1,000 persons at a time. The rates are from $10.50 up at the 
various cottages, and from $14 up at the Champlain Club. 
The Assembly fee is $1.50 per week, or $10 for the entire ses- 
sion. In this, children under 15 years are exempt. The 
grounds remain open until September 15, and even later if the 
weather permits. 

The Champlain Club is the summer home of a number of 
prominent New York gentlemen whose families spend part or 
all of their outing there. All the rooms not being required by 
them, guests will be entertained. The appointments are first- 
class; table excellent and rates reasonable. 

Information as to terms, etc., can be obtained by addressing 
the Superintendent, Champlain Club, Cliff Haven, Lake 
Champlain, N. Y. 


THE 
THOUSAND | 
ISLANDS 


are more attractive than ever this sea- 
son. The New York Central Lines’ Four- 
Track Series No. 10,“ The St. Lawrence 
River from the Thousand Islands to the 
Saguenay,” contains the finest map ever 
made of this region. Copy will be sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, 
Room 23, Daavel Advertising Department, 
Grand Central Station, New York. The 


LINES 


“ America’s Greatest Railroad” 


REACH THE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
NEW YORE 


HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 
IN 


REAL ESTATE 


An interesting booklet. Mailed free upon request. Invalu- 
able to investors and real estate owners. 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 


After 30 Years. 


New esnaae ic issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages me homes in Eastern Kansas 
will net you six per cent and there is no better security 
eo earth. Responsible agents want 


Write to-day for the New Messase. 
PERKINS &@ COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas. 


The Ben Greet Players 


from 
text. Story of twenty lays. Open air we, in season; also 
revival Reperto n. Coil leges and societies kindly note ad- 
dress. BEN res ET, care Sanger Jordan, Empire Theater, N. Y. 


LOANED FREE 


page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs for Camp 
ectings and evangelistic services. 
Vat IGLO & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold by all Dealers in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated 
book, edition “*T.” 5S, C, JOHNSON.& SON, Racine, Wis. 


NEW YORK 
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MORE THAN MONEY 


A Minister Talks About Grape-Nuts 

“ My first stomach trouble began back in 1895,” 
writes a minister in Nebr., “resulting from hasty 
eating and eating too much. I found no relief from 
medicine and grew so bad that all food gave me 
great distress. 

“It was that sore, gnawing, hungry feeling in my 
stomach that was so distressing and I became a 
sick man. Grape-Nuts was recommended as a food 
that could be easily digested. 

“ Leaving the old diet that had given me so much 
trouble, I began to eat Grape-Nuts with a little 
cream and sugar. The change effected in 24 hours 
was truly remarkable, and in a few weeks | was 
back to health again. 

“ My work as a minister calls me away from home 
a great deal, and recently I drifted back to fat meat 
and indigestible foods, which put me again on the 
sick list. 

“ So I went back to Grape-Nuts and cream and in 
four days I was put right again. The old dull head- 
aches are gone, stomach comfortable, head clear, 
and it is a delight to pursue my studies and work. 

“Grape-Nuts food is worth more than money to 
‘me and I hope this may induce some sufferer to 
follow the same course I have.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“ There’s a reason.” 

Read the little book, “ The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 


IDLE MONEY 


SHOULD EARN 


If you have funds that are idle or money 
that is earning but 3% or 4%, these funds in- 
vested with the Industrial Savings and Loan 
Co. may be made to earn 5% per year for you 
and be free from all dangers of speculation. 


YOUR SAVINGS ALWAYS 
SUBJECT TO YOUR CONTROL 


Available whenever you desire. Start an ac- 
count at any time, withdraw at your pleasure. 
No forfeiture of earnings, as we reckon profits 
for each day funds are left with us. Remitted 
hy check quarterly or semi-annually or com- 
pounded if preferred. 

‘Patrons in every State 
—some doubtless in your 
locality to whom we are 
privileged to refer you. 


Under Supervision 
New York Banking Dept. 
Write for full 
particulars. 
Industria] Savings 
and Loan Co, 
10 Times Building 


Established 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 


Broadway, New York 


Our New Fall Style 
Book &Samples FREE 


to any woman who is in- 
terested in knowing what 
will be fashionable in 
New York this Fall. 


The Style Book is 
the most completely 
illustrated ashion 
publication issued. It 
shows over 100 of 


the newest styles, and 
tells you what to wear 
on every occasion. 
We send you Samples 
from our stock of over 
480 varieties of the 
new Fall fabrics. 


WE HAVE 
OVER 600 EXPERT 
CUTTERS AND 
TAILORS, AND CAN 
FILL ALL ORDERS 
PROMPTLY 


Make your selec- 
tions from our Style 
Book and Samples, 
follow our simple in- 
structions for  tak- 
ing measurements: at 
home, and in a week 
or ten days you will 
receive your garment 
made to your order 
and to 


fit 
for any reason 
you are dissatisfied 


with the garment, 
return it after ex- | 


amination and we 
will promptly f 

fund your money. 

We have fitted over se 
450,000 women by : 

mail. That is why we 4 


know we can fit you. 


Fall Suits $6 to $25 


MADE TO ORDER 


Visiting Costumes . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits . . $7.50 to $25 
New Fall Skirts . : . $3.50to $15 
Fall and Winter Coats - $6.50to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats - $8.75 to $20 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on 
these garments to any part of the United 
States, which means a big saving to you. 


We Send Free 0223 Patt of the United States 


showing the latest styles dnd our 
copyrighted measurement chart; also a large assortment 


‘of aipies of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 years. 


— 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


“All the Argument Necessary” 
International Journal of August, 1905, under the heading 
n the treatment of Cystitis water is the great is the ideal form 
aid to all forms of medication. Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in which to ad- 
minister it to the cystitic patient, as it is not only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of con- 


taining substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take from two 
to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they will obtain will be all the argument necessary 


after the first day or so. * 
“IN URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, LITHAEMIA, and the’ like, ITS 
ACTION IS PROMPT AND LASTING.’’ 


Dr. Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Richmond, Va., Ex-P resident Southern Surgical.and Gyn- 
ecological Assn., Ex-P resident Virginia Medical Society, and Prof. of Gynecology and Abdominal 
Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: “lf I were asked what mineral water has the widest range 


of usefulness, I would In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheu- 
unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER matism, Lithaemia, and the like, its 
action is prompt and lasting. * * * Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, 
and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminating 
power of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to permanently break up 


the gravel forming habit.” : 
Voluminous medical testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
HOTEL AT SPRINGS NOW OPEN - 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


PLANT EVERGREENS NOW 
Plant for Immediate Effect ! 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured! It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting—thus enabling you to secure trees and shrubs that give an 
immediate effect. Evergreen List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 


WM. WARNER HARPER, PROPRIETOR 


can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 


Chocolates l. It absorbs gases, and 


known for their 
purity and goodness MURRAY’S 
_ For sale where the beat ia sold, CHARCOAL TABLETS 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, ate composed of pure Charcoal. 
FOR 10c. m stamps, a full size 25c. 
box mailed fortrial. Once only. 
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YYf A Lady’ 


Preparing the Desert iS 
for the Farmer 
By Newell .- 


M, akING a Harm 


that Pays 


By L. H. Bailey 
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